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LANDSCAPE IN ANOTHER WORLD 
I 


On a chill night, while trees were hung with stars, 
Idly I scanned the studded arch of heaven; 

When, suddenly, a fervid, alien thought 

Flashed into me, and, as it grew apace— 
Luminously, as stage-light grows—revealed, 

Far-off in Time, through an invisible portal, 

Sights that had dazed no mind of man before. 

I looked into a stranger world and saw 

A mighty sea, that, with a quiet swell, 

Fawned mountainously upon a shelving beach 
Scarred with huge rocks of purple porphyry. 
Boulders were pebbles on that strand, whence rose 
Cliff-walls gigantic, stark, precipitous 

As sheer escarpments of the Matterhorn— 

Pointed like sharpest dolomitic heights, 

Yet snowless where they stabbed the polished sky,— 
And, overtopping these, three furrowed cones 
Blanched the blue zenith with a feathery fume. 
Midway betwixt the beach and the towering peaks, 
A ledge, that widened to a tableland, 

Broke the abruptness of those gleaming walls. 
Wooded it was; for, stretched on either side, 

Were spiring shapely trees—well-grouped—whose stature 
Dwarfed three times o’er even earth's most ancient pines, 
The lofty cliffs were cloven: here and there 
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Deep, narrow, sombre cafions gaped, whose mouths 
Were bright with balconies of dread design, 
Gleaming with massive golden ornaments ; 

And, in the centre of those purple steeps, 

A river, gnawing its way through rigid rock, 
Broadened into a noble estuary. 


About the stream stretched woodland of a growth 
Like to a mangrove’s, but of mightier span, 

Lying to seaward of a great ravine— 

A maze of gnarled and twisted trunks, that took 
Fantastic forms, as if huge-~pachyderms 

Drowsed under crowded leafage, which had sagged 
Beneath a saffron canopy of bloom;— 

Afar, this burned as with an amber glow, 
Streaked here and there with foliage scarlet-dyed. 
Between these groves and the river’s channel, reared 
Billows of giant grasses, splashed with flowers 
Redder than scarlet sage of midsummer, 

Bluer than gentians of the morning’s blue: 

These, on thick stems, upheld their multiform 
And monstrous cups—as if to slake the thirst 

Of their divine life-giver—and broad platters 
Spread with a yellow feast; and over them 
Hovered a host of butterflies, whose wings— 
Wider than kestrels’ pinions—scattered rays 

That paled all beauty of less lucent hue. 

From plant to plant enormous snares were swung, 
And huge, green spiders, in those silvery nets, 
Wound viscid cords about their quivering prey ; 
While, from the water, flocks of evil birds — 
Dark-plumed, of aspect demoniacal— 

Arose and beat the air with leathery wings. 


Far out, and black upon the heaving sea— 
Vaguely discerned mid angry spurts of foam— 
Convulsive creatures fought; while, on the fringe 
Bordering the verdant jungle-growth, there gleamed 
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Landscape in Another World 


Large vacancies of mire, through which the river 
Crawled like a livid snake; and, in black mud— 
Gaping like craters, each of them a pool— 

Were formidable footprints, and hillocked ordures 
Of dread, obscene and whale-devouring beasts. 


Above, in the forest, loomed strange-builded piles, 
Reared upon rocks amid the tapering trees ;— 
Structures of toppling height and massive girth, 
Conceived by beings whose ambitions matched 

The vast fecundity of primal soil. 

From deep foundations, and on dark-blue plinths, 
Shot up pale, clustering stems of cupolas, 
Flower-like and opal-hued, that seemed to shrine— 
Like moon-washed waves—a wizard light within. 


Nearer its bantling sphere than is to earth 

The fiery father of our nights and days, 
Enormous and moving seaward, rolled a sun 
Vaster than ours, but of a milder flame; 

That yet with a more vital radiance glowed 

On the rich earth beneath it, and on those 
Whose sinews and aspiring minds it fed 

With lesser warmth but a more quickening sheen. 
Beneath that Titan orb’s blotched hemisphere 

A white cloud loitered, languid in the heavens, 


And over the sharp cliff-points—their struggling rays 


Drowned in the rich effulgence of their sire— 
Three moons, in close conjunction, shaped a jewel 
Set in deep sapphire flecked with steamy smoke. 


II 


From their repellent neighbours those who built 
So vast and high their shining habitations 

Seemed made secure: in mountain fastnesses 

They hid: green pleasaunces and marbled courts 
And gardens of deep mystery held them screened, 
Secret as fire in stone: and, haply, these— 
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Armed in their sphere with wise omnipotence— 

Heeding no challenge trumpeted below, 

Nor shadows cast by black, reptilian wings, 

And fearing neither fang nor tusk nor talon— 

Abide there, lapped in sweet meridian calm, 

Folded in beauty as the world in light. 

They slipped my straining vision, yet, unsnared, 

Like truths they seemed, vague with elusive lure, 
Towards which, through mist of thought, words reach in vain, 


I figure them as rich in bodily strength, 

Their fiery blood well-mastered—men serene ; 
Far-reaching in their aim; with rhythmic speech ; ! 
Of gait majestic and of lofty stature; 

Fashioned superbly in Herculean mould, 

Yet with the mild and imperturbable gaze 

Of gentler gods than the strong son of Zeus, 
Moulded for worship in earth’s simpler years 

By folk more blithe of heart than now she breeds. 
Like us they cannot be, who are as pebbles 
Wearing away in tides of dread mischance— 

Dull slaves dragged on in hot, bewildered herds 
Towards gulfs of darkness; witha wailing few, 

In the wild press, who stretch out feeble hands 
To the laughing sun, and each and all consumed 
By cankers of the flesh at war with mind. 

How could there be in heaven’s harmonious host 
Another world with such another brood 

Of creatures, quiek with deathless fire, who yet, 
Along bright pathways, pluck the blossoming joy 
To tread it down in mud their feet have churned? 
Rather I vision them above the strife 

That jars earth’s rhythm, and never irked by pain; 
Deep versed in all the secrets that the soul 

Reads in its scroll of flesh; familiar 

With the veiled beauty in the heart of things; 

A race large-natured, virile, over which 

Time broods in mild serenity, unvexed 


























Landscape in Another World 


By sickly lust and vain ambition’s goad,— 
That viper of small souls. Thus the long years 
Weigh light upon the heads of happy folk, 

And centuries of our reckoning steal by 

But as brief days of tender summer sooth. 


For them no morning grays with gathered care 
Nor night with malediction falls: they watch 
Strong, joyous children break from bud to bloom, 
Unenvious of the ecstasies of youth, 

Since no dark thought draws age across their souls. 
Strangers to fear, nor bellowing seas that roll 
Titanic waves against the purple cliffs, 

Nor thunderous voices of a cosmic strife 

Stir a faint pulse of terror in their hearts: 

After the fiercest tempest, dawn but lays 

A calmer splendour on the hopes of those 


Whose pure omniscience breeds a changeless peace. 


Life is akin to death when it denies 

The aspiring soul sustained tranquillity, 

But fails not those who gather in fair nets 

Dreams which float light upon the tides of thought. 
The clouds that veil and then unveil their moons 
At midnight, or when morning spreads blue wings; 
The cataracts, that through dim, shelving glens 
Toss their bright spray, are the glad messengers 
Of an ageless peace that sways harmonious there. 


III 


Perchance this ancient race has lived through years 
Of gray misgiving and red turbulence, 

Which, on a people’s memory, stamped clear 

A grim, eternal warning; maybe war 

Became their saviour, bringing recompense, 
Purging this folk, in 2ons long forgot, 

Of dreams unrealizable and aims 

Froward and foolish; so that now they live 

In calm, which is the fruitage of deep thought. 
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The mansions of such favourites of content 
No firebrand may ignite: no madmen rise— 
Where seasons vary not—to desolate 

The fertile tilth that stretches bland behind 
The ramparts of their fiery-bowelled hills,— 


Those bounteous leagues, whose cornfields never rust, 


Nor orchards suffer blight, nor vineyards fail. 


So I conceive them-—blithe and free and hale, 
Nourished by a diviner air than earth’s; 
Marking the dawn-wind sweep the sky of stars 
And evening breezes waft their sun away; 
Feeding their souls with light, as earthly roses 
Banquet in secret on the tints of morn. 

And when in silvered darkness, by great seas 
Wherein the splendour of strange constellations 
Mirrors itself, perchance their eyes reflect 

The wonder of some secret radiance, 

Withheld from us, who ever seek that light. 
The vision of the starry swarm—that makes 
Such ferment even in meaner minds of men— 
May flood them with divinest ecstasy : 

Songs unpremeditated then may rise 

From their pure souls and, with a lyric flame, 
Brighten the winds that blow across the void; 
Till, on the crest of their tumultuous joy, 
Some force supernal, undivined by Man, 


Cleaves starry space, more swift than swiftest thought, 


To reach a goal predestined in our hearts. 


ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 


London, England. 























DOSTOYEVSKY AND SCYTHISM 


Russian thought has been tortured for the last century with 
the overwhelming desire to solve the problem of its own existence. 
Perhaps no other nation has ever set itself with such burning 
zeal to analyze and define its hopes and aspirations, its fears and 
failures, in the effort to drive to its last refuge the mysterious 
problem of culture and nationality. For nearly a millennium 
Russia has experienced either a frenzied struggle to plunge it- 
self into the European sea or an equally fanatical attempt to iso- 
late itself from all that reminds it of the accursed West. On the 
one hand, the followers of Peter the Great sought to lose their 
national customs and almost, we may say, their cultural exist- 
ence, to become European in the fullest sense of the word. 
On the other hand, medizval and Muscovite Russia and its 
descendants to this day have seen in the regions to the west 
the kingdom of Antichrist, the land where virtue is absent and 
where faith is lost. On the one side are those who worked for 
the Europeanization of the country; on the other, those who 
have sought to resist and perhaps check the process. The 
Slavophiles and Westerners fought throughout the nineteenth 
century many a bitter contest as to the significance of the reforms 
of Peter and contemporary Russia. Aksakov, Herzen, and their 
friends and followers debated the same subject with bitterness 
and passion. How far should Russia learn from the West? 
How far should she teach the West? How far should she remain 
aloof from the West? 

The great prophet and seer of Russia, Dostoyevsky, was like- 
wise torn by the debate. No one can state his final and definite 
opinion. His writings support both theses. He was national 
to the point of bigotry and he was supernational and inter- 
national in high degree. Both theories existed simultaneously 
in his mind and are reflected in the strange inconsistencies that 
appear in his works. 

If we would see Dostoyevsky as the great advocate of an 
international culture, we should turn to his speech on Pushkin, 
delivered June 8, 1880, and published with an introductory 
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article in the Journal of a Writer for August, 1880. Here he 
pleaded so movingly for a synthesis of East and West that the 
speech was taken as a definite reconciliation of the ideals of the 
Slavophiles and the Westerners. On the one hand, he declared 
that the truest ideals of the Russian people and the highest 
aspirations of their souls were to be found in the works of 
Pushkin. On the other hand, he declared with equal emphasis 
that Pushkin is European in a sense that is not true of any 
other European author. 


Yes, the significance of the Russian man is indisputably 
pan-European and universal. To bea real Russian, to be 
fully Russian, can be and means only . . . to be the brother 
of all people, pan-human, if you wish. Oh, all this Slavo- 
philism and Westernism of ours is only a great lack of 
comprehension, although it is historically necessary. Fora 
real Russian Europe and the fate of the great Aryan race 
are just as dear as Russia itself, as the fate of our own 
land, because our share is universality, not acquired by the 
sword but by the strength of brotherhood and our brotherly 
strivings for the union of peoples. 


At the end he elevates this to a religious basis and applies to 
Russia the words of Christ in his prayer for the unity of all 
men. Then he declares once more that Pushkin could make 
his own the genius of all nations. 

In printing this address, Dostoyevsky prefixed to it an article 
in which he set forth clearly the points which he sought to make 
in the course of the address :— 


The third point which I wished to make in the signif- 
icance of Pushkin is that special mark of artistic genius 
most characteristic and not met anywhere else nor in any- 
one else—the ability to echo universally and to embody 
almost perfectly the genius of foreign nations. I said in 
my speech that in Europe there were the greatest artistic 
geniuses of the world: Shakespeare, Cervantes, Schiller, 
but that we see this quality in none of them save Pushkin. 


Nearly twenty years earlier, in 1863, Dostoyevsky wrote in 
Winter Remarks on Summer Impressions in regard to his first 
trip to Europe :— 
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Why does Europe make on us, whoever we are, such a 
strong, enchanting, appealing impression? That is, I do not 
speak now about those Russians who have remained there, 
nor about those simple Russians who number some fifty mil- 
lions and whom we, some hundred thousand, seriously count 
as nothing and at whom our deep satiric journals still laugh 
because they do not shave. No, I speak now of our priv- 
ileged and patented group. Everything, absolutely every- 
thing that we have of development, art, science, citizen- 
ship, humanity, everything is from there, from that land 
of sacred wonders! Our whole life has been formed from 
our earliest childhood on European models. Can anyone 
of us stand against this influence, appeal, embrace? Why 
have we not been definitely transformed into Europeans? 
That we have not been—with this I think, all will agree, 
some with joy, others, of course, with bitterness because we 
have not grown up to regeneration. This is something else. 


Yet in the same work Dostoyevsky continues to heap ridicule 
upon the French “tberté, égalité, fraternité, and the idea of 
legislating love into humanity, as if nations where brotherhood 
still existed really needed to elevate it into a legal principle. 
He contrasts this with the conceptions of brotherhood which 
were still living in the hearts of the Russians. England fares 
little better, as he attacks fiercely the desire of the English to 
spread Christianity in Africa while the Church tolerates the 
most frightful abuses at home. 

Yet this same curious longing for Europe and revulsion 
against it continued throughout Dostoyevsky’s whole life. 
Within eight months of the Pushkin speech, Dostoyevsky died, 
leaving still in print the last number of his journal, that for 
January, 1881. Yet this last article may in one sense be re- 
garded as a contradiction of the whole attitude of the previous 
year. He asks frankly: What is Asia for us?—and he answers 
his own question. He utters a song of triumph over the 
successes of the Russian arms at Geok-Tepe and the capture of 
that city by Skobelev. 


These nations can have their khans and emirs, England 
can seem to their minds and imaginations a threat and they 
can marvel at her power,—but the name of the White Tsar 
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must stand higher than khans or emirs, higher than the 
Empress of India, higher even than the name of caliph. 
Let there be a caliph, but the White Tsar is the tsar of the 
caliph. That is the conviction which must be forced. . . , 
What is the necessity in the coming conquest of Asia? 
What have we to do there? 


Dostoyevsky gives a definite answer : — 


It is necessary, because Russia is not merely in Europe, 
but also in Asia; because a Russian is not only a European, 
but also an Asiatic. More than that: in Asia perhaps we 
have more of our hopes than in Europe. More than that: 
in our coming fate, perhaps Asia is our chief outlet. 





Then comes the explanation :— 


I foresee the anger with which some will read this retro- 
grade proposition (and it is for meaxiomatic). Yes, if there 
is one of our roots which we must revive, it is our views 
of Asia. We must drive away the servile fear that Europe | 
will call us Asiatic barbarians and say of us that we are more 
Asiatic than European. This shame that Europe will con- 
sider us Asiatic has followed us now for nearly two centuries. 
But this shame has become especially strong in this nine- : 
teenth century and has turned into a panic fear. . . . This | 
false shame of ours and our false view of ourselves as only 
Europeans and not Asiatics (as we have never ceased to be), 
this shame and this false view have cost us very dearly in 
the last two centuries, and we have paid for it with the loss 
of our spiritual self-reliance and our unsuccessful European 
policy, and finally with money, money—of which heaven 
knows how much we have spent—only to show Europe that we 
are merely Europeans and not Tatars. But the blow of Peter 
which threw us to Europe, necessary and saving at first, was 
still too strong, and there we are in part not guilty. And 
what have we not done in order that Europe might confess 
us as hers, as Europeans, as Europeans alone and not 
Tatars? We have crawled to Europe minutely and constantly, 
have interfered in all her affairs and actions. . . . What 
have we gained in Europe, by serving her? Only her hate! 
. . . . No, they cannot believe in us! The chief reason is, 
that they cannot consider us theirs. 





Again he says that Europe has— 


agreed with the conclusions of our Slavophiles, though they 
know nothing about them and often have never heard of 
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them. The agreement is that Europe believes, as the 
Slavophiles, that Russia has an ‘idea’. Europe knows 
nothing yet, of course, about the content of this idea,—for 
if she knew, she would at once be quieted, even would rejoice 
in it. But she will know without fail sometime, and that 
will be at the most critical moment of her fate. 


It was high time that some writer should venture to express 
this bitter but important truth. The authors grouped around 
the two capitals of Petersburg and Moscow were neglecting the 
advance of the Russians in Asia while they were welcoming 
every shadow of an idea which emanated from the West. It was 
a salutary tonic and one that only Dostoyevsky could administer, 
for he alone of the great authors was able to command enough 
confidence to tell such unpleasant truths. 

This disregard for and lack of confidence in Europe was no 
new thing for Dostoyevsky. Long years before, the Idiot had 
broken out into loud complaints against Europe in general and 
the Roman Catholic Church in particular. Versilov in 1875 in 
the Raw Youth (Podrostok) says the sameagain: ‘‘Toa Russian 
Europe is as precious as Russia; every stone in it is dear and 
loved. Europe was just as much our fatherland as Russia. . . .’’ 
But then comes the answer: ‘‘I was of another culture and my 
heart did not admit it.’’ 

We have in Dostoyevsky, then, a constant dualism which is 
repeated again and again. Ivan Karamazov in Zhe Brothers 
Karamazov calls Europe a dear cemetery. ‘‘I wish to go to 
Europe and yet I know that I am going toa cemetery, but to the 
dearest cemetery there is.’’ The same spirit leads Dostoyevsky 
to attack the Western Slavs, whom Russia must help to secure 
their liberation. Thus he declares again:— 


Russia will never have and never has had such foes, haters, 
jealous people, slanderers and even open foes, as all these 
Slavonic tribes, if Russia liberates them and Europe is 
ready to recognize them when they are free. 


We have quoted at considerable length from the Journal 
because in it Dostoyevsky is speaking in his own person and 
because we do not meet here the problems of interpretation found 
in the novels, where ideas similar to those in the Journal are 
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expressed by the most unexpected persons and in the most 
illogical manner. We may well conclude that on the whole 
Dostoyevsky, with all of his infatuation for Europe, was still 
conscious of a great gulf between Russia and Europe. In a 
word, ‘‘he denied that the nations of Europe are Christian nations 
and pronounced a death sentence on Europe.’’! Europe has 
always instinctively felt the potentialities of this Asiatic side of 
the Russian character, but until Dostoyevsky’s time it had not 
been fashionable to point them out. Other authors, even those 
engaged in the conventional Slavophile-Western debate, had 
viewed all this from the point of view of East and West. Russia 
formed the East, Europe the West. That was all. There was 
no other element, and Rome and Constantinople were the two 
opposing capitals and cultural centres, the ancient shrines around 
which the debate had started. 

Now with his last essays Dostoyevsky added something 
new—Asia. One can read Russian literature for decades and 
never realize that Russia had any interest in Asia. Turgenev 
shows no sign, Tolstoy very little. Dostoyevsky retains Asia in 
his memory. Thus Kraft says in the Podrostok: ‘‘They are 
deforesting Russia, exhausting its resources, turning it into the 
steppe and preparing it for the Kalmyks.’’ This with its 
warning of the danger from the East marks the introduction of 
a new element into the Russian problem. With the destruction 
of the Tatar power, the danger from the East passed out of the 
mind of Russia, and the fact that the writers were so largely from 
the capitals rendered it difficult for anyone to envisage the 
conditions on the distant borders. Yet Dostoyevsky saw it and 
first brought into prominence the triple division of the problem, 
and sought to find in Russia a mean between the West and the 
Asiatic East. 

This doctrine was expressed still more clearly and vigorously 
by a younger friend of the novelist, Vladimir Solovyev, the most 
prominent of the Russian mystical authors. In 1877 he set 
forward this idea in his essay, Zhree Powers. In this he con- 
trasts the East (with its doctrine of unity and its complete 





1 Berdyayev: Mirosozertsaniye Dostoyevskago, p. 164. 
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subjugation of humanity to the power of God) with the West 
and its development of individuality to the point of anarchy and 
disorder. It is in Russia and in general among the Slavs that 
we find the development of the third conception: ‘‘The revelation 
of the higher world of God. That nation, those people, through 
whom this power must appear, must be only the intermediary 
between humanity and that world, a free and conscious tool of 
the latter.’’ 

Substantially the same idea as to the mission of Russia is 
seen in his poem, Ex Oriente Lux, published in 1890. Here 
Solovyev reviews the raid of Xerxes into Europe and the return 
blows delivered by Alexander of Macedon and the Roman 
legions :— 


What still was lacking? Why is the whole world again in 
blood? The soul of the universe sorrowed for the spirit of 
faith and love. The word is not false and the light shone 
again from the East, and what was impossible He proclaimed 
and promised. And spreading far and wide, filled with the 
signs, that light coming from the East reconciled the East 
and West. O Russia! in your high vision, thou art busied 
with a proud thought. What suitor wilt thou from the East? 
The East of Xerxes or of Christ? 


In slightly different form he expresses the same idea in the 
short article Zhe Peace of East and West, published in 1896:— 


The empire of the double-headed eagle is the peace of 
East and West, the decision of this century-old conflict of 
great historical forces in a higher, all-embracing unity. The 
peace proclaimed by Christ on the basis of the spirit must 
be carried forward into the political life of the nations by 
means of a Christian empire. And as for the spiritual 
reconciliation of people with God and with one another, the 
sword and fire of moral struggle is brought by Christ on 
earth, so not without political struggle is the peace of the 
empire attained,—if only in this struggle there be never 
forgotten the object for which it is carried on, if only this 
struggle, despite its great words, be not carried over in fact 
into the struggle of evil passions and base interests. The 
present empire is an elevation above the cultural and political 
one-sidedness of East and West, the present empire cannot 
be exclusively Eastern or exclusively Western. . . . Russia 
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became a real Empire, its two-headed eagle became a real 
symbol, when with the returning course of history the half- 
Asiatic Moscow tsardom, without renouncing its fundamental 
eastern duties and traditions, renounced their exclusive 
character, by the mighty hand of Peter broke through a wide 
opening into the world of Western European education, and, 
relying on Christian truth, confessed—at least in principle— 
its brotherhood with all nations. . . . The splendid triumphs 
and other successes of the policy of Catharine were natural 
and inescapable, because it had the internal power of an idea, 
the banner of the Christian empire, just to both East and 
West, open for all and excluding no one. 


Yet with the passing of the years Solovyev became less 
confident in his ascription of the characteristics of the Christian 
Empire to Russia, and began to feel a vague uneasiness as to the 
situation in the East. Thus in 7hree Conversations he places a 
great Mongolian invasion of Europe as a preliminary to the 
coming of Antichrist, and in one of his poems, Pan-Mongolism, 
he sounds a definite warning to his nation to repent or perish :— 


Pan-Mongolism! Although the word is wild, yet this sound 
caresses me, as if a warning of the great fate of the land of 
God. When in decayed Byzantium, the divine altar grew 
cold, and priest and prince, nation and tsar renounced the 
Messiah, then He raised up from the East a nameless, 
foreign people and, under the harsh weapon of fate, the 
second Rome bowed down to the dust. We do not wish to 
learn from the fate of fallen Byzantium, and the flatterers of 
Russia constantly affirm: ‘‘Thou art the third Rome! Thou 
art the Third Rome!’’ From the Malayan watersto the Altai, 
leaders from the Eastern islands have gathered at the walls 
of the fallen China clouds of their regiments. . .. O 
Russia! forget thy past glory, the two-headed eagle is 
shattered and to yellow children in sport will be given the 
rags of your banners. Who could forget the commandment 
of love to humble himself in fear and trembling? And the 
third Rome lies in the dust, and there will not be a fourth. 


Thus we see that in both his earlier periods of reverence for 
Russia and her Slavophiles and in his later days, when he de- 
voted his talents to the union of the Roman Catholic and Ortho- 
dox churches, Solovyev saw to the East the cloud which was 
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already beginning to rise from the sea of obscurity and to add 
new trials to the weary diplomats of Europe. 

Solovyev’s chief contribution was not, then, in the development 
of anything distinctly new, but in his attempt to elevate the con- 
flict intoa realm where Russia could mediate ona religious basis; 
yet at the same time he was fearful lest it should be the will of God 
to chastise humanity with a new scourge of war and destruction 
from the East. Solovyev’s personality had great influence on 
the young writers, Andrey Byely and Alexander Blok. They 
appreciated even more strongly than he the significance of his 
teachings on the subject of Asia, and the importance of these 
teachings became clearer with the advancing years. Solovyev 
died too early. Had he lived to the period of the Russo-Japanese 
war, he would have seen and felt that the first step in the 
resurrection of the Far East had been taken, the first blow for the 
destruction of civilization had been delivered. He would have 
thought that once more, as in the days of the Tatar horde, Russia 
was to be the battleground. 

Blok, who followed Solovyev in many ways, in his devotion 
to the Fair Lady, the Prekrasnaya Dame, consecrated a whole 
cycle of poems to the story of Dimitry Donskoy and the victory 
over the Tatars at Kulikovo on the Nepryadva River:— 


Was this not the first victorious clash for the Russians 
with this new enemy which was arising from the East— 
Asia? And it became clear that the defeatists, the intel- 
ligentsia who do not understand the meaning of patriotism, 
in the heat of their thoughts, the atheists who have now 
renounced not only their country and their church, but 
also Christ,—are the fugitives across the Nepryadva, 
who abandoned the sacred Russian standard of Dimitry 
Donskoy.? 


Andrey Byely, too, followed Solovyev in his eschatological 
visions and waited momentarily for the second coming of Christ. 
The outcome of the Russo-Japanese war and of the Revolution 
of 1905 broke his spirit, and for several years he sought for 
some explanation of life which would satisfy his being. It was 
during this period that Byely revived again the problem of 
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Solovyev and set himself to study the conflict of Europe and 
Asia in Russia. 

He projected a trilogy to deal with this subject, but com- 
pleted only the first two sections of it, Ze Si/ver Dove, which 
appeared in 1910, and Petersburg, in 1913. The first of these 
two novels concerns the peasant sects of the Doves, one of the 
great number of groups of the Khlysty, which in the name 
of mystic anarchy are opposed equally to the power of the 
Tsar, the Church, and Western influence in Russia. The hero, 
Daryalsky, an educated man, a student of the classics, is so won 
by their mysticism and faith that he abandons his fiancée for 
a mystic lover, Matrena, a hideous pockmarked girl. In vain 
his friends who represent Western culture try to restrain him. 
In vain they try to bring him back to allegiance to the West. 
They plead with him: ‘‘Russia is a Mongolian land; in us all 
is Mongolian blood and it cannot endure the attack; we shall all 
fall prostrate before the Emperor of Asia.’’® It is of no use, 
Daryalsky holds to his belief in the magic of the fields and turns 
them aside with words: ‘‘Depart from me, Satan; I go to 
the East.’’* He goes, but not to his joy, because the whirling 
ecstasy of the sectarians, the dark deeds which accompany their 
rites, their denial of everything that he has followed, the dull 
terror that he feels for the leader Kudeyarov, all warn him of 
his mistake. 


He began to understand that this—terror, rope and pit— 
is not Russia, but that the dark abyss of the East is press- 
ing upon Russia in the whirling of these emaciated bodies. 
Terror—he thought and he remembered the shaved gentle- 
man and his words as if they were the cry of a frightened 
night-bird which informed the traveller that he had lost his 
way in the dark and invited him to return, to come back to 
his native land. ‘‘Come back!’’® 


But it is too late. Daryalsky tries to return, but the powers 
of the East close about him and he is trapped and slain. 

The second novel is far more difficult to interpret. Byely was 
already buried deep in the study of theosophy, and the form 
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which he chose for his novel yields its full meaning only to 
those who are masters of this Eastern art. Still we can under- 
stand that here is another view of the same struggle. Nikolay 
Ableukhov, revolutionist by sympathy, is ensnared by agents 
provocateurs to give a bomb to his father, a distinguished offi- 
cial. He does so, but by chance no one is hurt. The shock 
kills the father morally and mentally, and is no less overpower- 
ing in its effect upon the son. Meanwhile a revolutionist has 
killed the provocateur. The point of the novel is that both 
father and son come from the Mongol stock. 


The ancestors (it seems) lived in the Kirghiz-Kaysak 
Horde, and from there in the reign of the Empress Anna 
Ioannovna there entered the Russian service the mirza Ab- 
Lay, great-great-grandfather of the senator, who received 
at baptism the Christian name Andrey and the title Ukhov. 
So the Book of Heraldry of the Russian Empire tells 
about this wanderer from the vitals of a Mongol tribe. 
For brevity the name Ab-Lay-Ukhov was changed to 
Ableukhov.® 


Still later— 


Nikolay Apollonovich remembered: he—the old Tu- 
ranian—had been incarnate many times; he was now incar- 
nate in the flesh and blood of the inherited nobility of the 
Russian Empire, to perform the one ancient and ordered 
object; to shatter all barriers; in the corrupted Aryan 
blood the Old Dragon had to blaze up and devour every- 
thing with the flame; the ancient East was overwhelming 
our time with a hail of invisible bombs. Nikolay Apol- 
lonovich—the old Turanian bomb—now exploded with de- 
light, as he caught sight of his country; on the face of 
Nikolay Apollonovich appeared now the forgotten Mongolian 
expression; he seemed now a mandarin of the Central Em- 
pire, wrapped in an overcoat during his passage to the West 
(you see, he was here with a most secret mission).’ 


Thus, according to Byely, at the outbreak of the World War 
the reactionaries and the revolutionists alike served the forces of 
destruction, were enlisted under the banner of the Mongols and 
were working for the triumph of Asia. We cannot go into the 
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réle of Peter the Great and the statue of the Brazen Horseman in 
the novel. Russia has abandoned Christ, who moves about and 
pleads for her return, but as yet there is no answer. Yet there 
and only there is the hope of the country. 


This marks the point which Russian thought had reached at 
the outbreak of the World War. At least part of Russian 
thought was interested in the question of the approach of Europe 
and Asia and the position of Russia. The old Slavophile notion 
with Russia as the East had lost its force, and now she was the 
intermediary between the two extremes. The position indicated 
by Dostoyevsky had been reached and its development would 
soon come. 

The Russian Revolution gave the answer. The collapse of 
Russia, the turning of the Third International and the Bolsheviks 
to the East, the exasperation with the West, all added a new 
sting to the old relations between Russia and Europe. 


Zimmerwald was mixed with Asianism, cleverness and 
the confession of savagery, official and military patriotism, 
and a rough steppe daring, indifferent to the boundaries of 
the country—worse than defeatism. It seemed as if the 
Tatars and Russians had fused since the days of Dimitry 
Donskoy, and that more distant Asiatic foe which had 
recently shown its teeth in the days of Tsushima and laughed 
at us, was now entirely forgotten, and vain was the warning 
of Vladimir Solovyev.® 


We need not follow in detail the ravings and the threats of 
the Bolshevik poets. Verses of Mariengof and Olenin (published 
in Poetry of Bolshevik Days) give us wild cries of vengeance on 
Europe as the forces of Asia sweep on their course of destroying 
all European civilization. 

Yet the failure to quote these serves only to emphasize the 
Scyths of Blok, the same Blok who had been pleading the cause 
of Russia but a few years before. Here we have one of the 
greatest of the modern poems of Russia reflecting in its fiery 
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passion the wonders and the horrors of the last few years. Hear 
his appeal to Europe :— 


You are millions, we are swarms and swarms and swarms. Try to 
contend with us! Yes, we are Scyths. Yes, Asiatics—we, with squint- 
ing and with greedy eyes. 

For you the ages, for us—one single hour. We, like obedient slaves, 
have held the shield between two hostile camps, the Mongols and 
Europe. . 

For hundreds, more, of years, you looked upon the East, taking and 
ravaging our pearls, and, in your folly, you counted but the time when 
you would take the whole with your great cannon. 

The time has come. Misfortune shakes its wings and every day 
renews the insults. The day will come when not a trace remains of all 
your Paestums.. . 

Russia is a Sphinx. In triumph and in grief, and flowing with black 
blood, she looks and looks and looks at you, with hate and yet with 
love. 

Yes, but to love, as our blood ever loves, no one of you for ages 
knows to love! You have forgotten that there is a love which burns 
and ruins. 

We love all things--the flame of chilly numbers, the gift of godlike 
visions. We understand all things—the clever Gallic thought, the 
gloomy German genius. .. . 

We love the flesh—its taste, its color, and the stifling, deadly smell 
of flesh. . . . Are we to blame if your skeleton cracks within our heavy, 
tender paws? 

We are accustomed to seize the bridles of spirited and playful steeds, 
to break their heavy cruppers, and to punish rebel slaves. . . . 

Come to us! From the terrors of the war, come to our peaceful arms! 
While it is not too late—the old sword still is sheathed! Comrades! 
We will be—brothers! 

If not—we have no single thing to lose and we do not regard a breach 
of faith. The centuries will curse you and your sick and weak de- 
scendants join. .. . 

We will turn to you our Asiatic face. . 

We will not stir when the ferocious Hun will rifle the pockets of 
the slain, burn cities, drive their droves into the church and roast the 
flesh of their white brothers. . 

It is the final call—remember the old world! Unto the brothers’ feast 
of toil and peace,—it is the final call—unto the feast of brothers the 
barbarian lyre calls. 


This poem by Blok is the clearest and most artistic exposition 
of the modern Russian school of Scythism. It has had a great 
vogue in Russia, and for a time printing-houses, editions, societies, 
all bore the name of Scyth. It represents the spirit of all those 
Russians who came to hate Europe as a result of the Russian 
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Revolution. In this number were those who opposed the struggle 
against the Soviets and some who were angry because Russia was 
abandoned under specious pleas of idealism. Men of every party 
who were ardent for the Russian national idea and Russian 
feelings enrolled themselves in the list of Scyths, until for a 
while Scythism came to be one of the dominant schools of Russian 
post-revolutionary thought. Yet whatever be the political or 
social significance of Blok’s poem, it will live for its directness, 
its fire and vigor, as well as for the poetic character of its 
language and the wildness of its imagery. 

The bitterness against Europe and the actual forms which 
this hatred takes in the poems of Blok are, after all, but an 
exaggeration (due to the passions of the war) of that temper which 
was noticeable even in the writings of Dostoyevsky. The tragic 
events of the Russian Revolution seemed to offer a bar to the 
European side of the picture. In consequence, Russia gravitated 
toward the East and sought for support in the spirit of destruc- 
tion which she had been opposing before. Blok himself pre- 
fixes to his poem as a kind of text a passage from Solovyev’s 
Pan-Mongolism. 

Scythism and the Scyths are but a logical outcome of the 
question which had been debated during the last half-century, 
the relation of Europe and Asia. Russia stood in the middle 
and her aspirations were westward, but the eastward movement 
was far stronger than we might suppose. It was based on the 
extension of the old Slavophilism, the old antagonism to Europe, 
and it is part of the irony of Dostoyevsky that the movement 
which he encouraged in his devotion to the Tsar and the Orthodox 
Church of Russia should meet its greatest exponent in the 
fire and frenzy of a revolution against the Tsar and against the 
established order. 

Scythism to-day is but one answer to the question as to the 
significance of Russia, and it is an answer which can be traced 
in rudimentary form back to the great period of Russian liter- 
ature and to the ideas and conception of Dostoyevsky himself, 
however much he would deplore many of its manifestations. 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING. 
Columbia University. 
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A LAWYER OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


At the time of our first meeting I was a boy of fourteen. 
Somewhat against my will I had accompanied two of my elders 
on a visit of ceremony to the new Minister of the United States 
—this was before the days of an Ambassador—in London. 
Memory of the details of the interview is naturally dim. Two 
fairly distinct impressions, however, remain. Our Minister to 
the Court of St. James was at that time sixty-three years of age. 
The effect he produced upon me was that of a man considera- 
bly younger. My other impression was what, for want of a better 
phrase, may perhaps be termed the atmosphere of dignified 
urbanity that pervaded our brief conference. Just what was said 
I have forgotten long ago, but even my immature understanding 
retained a sense of a certain graciousness enlivened by an engag- 
ing humor. 

These attributes were characteristic. It is true that Edward 
J. Phelps seemed, at least in his later years, a survival of an 
older day and that his individuality was reminiscent of the ideas 
and manners of that past time. But for all that there was about 
him a contemporaneousness which, aided by the alertness of his 
mind and the careful attention he paid to his personal appearance, 
seemed to lighten the burden of the years. The other quality— 
the distinction of what the old writers would have called his 
‘address’—was inherent in his character and was in fact the 
most obvious manifestation of a charming and impressive spirit. 

Our next encounter was eleven years later when, as a senior 
in the Yale School of Law, I attended his lectures on Equity 
and International Law. He was then seventy-four years old, 
but hardly looked it. Vivid still is the memory of his effec- 
tive and seemingly preoccupied entrance after the class had 
assembled. He would place his shining top hat and gloves care- 
fully on a corner of the lecturer’s desk, lay his overcoat (which he 
had drawn off outside) on a neighboring chair, and slowly settle 
himself in the familiar seat from which justice and learning were 
dispensed tous. He invariably wore a cutaway coat, a high col- 
lar and a scarf tied in a fashion that reminded one inevitably of 
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a stock. His carefully trimmed side-whiskers, too, were sugges. 
tive of an older order. He seldom consulted notes, and never 
spoke from them, but if he had occasion, before beginning his 
lecture, to read a memorandum from another instructor or from 
a member of the class, he would bring forth his eyeglasses with 
their broad black ribbon, and put them on with the sidelong 
sweep of a violinist pulling his bow across the strings, letting 
them drop an instant later with an elaborate casualness, as he 
dismissed the message and all other ephemeral matters from his 
thoughts and gave his mind to the occupation, delightful both to 
his hearers and to himself, of imparting to the youths before him 
the ripe wisdom of his varied experience. 

We were grateful that he did not call upon us to recite, 
He simply lectured, and those who relaxed attention and used 
the hour as a time of mental rest missed the chance of their 
lives. It was not only an insight into the more profound and 
cultural aspects of the science of the law that they lost. They 
also failed to grasp many wise comments on the conduct of life, 
many useful aphorisms, many fortifying and pithy fragments 
of practical philosophy. Some of these, it must be admitted, 
remained more distinctly in memory than the juridical and his- 
torical principles enunciated. 

For example, once treating of the necessity for the precise use 
of language in Jegal documents, particularly in wills, he said:— 


Always be sure of the correct definition of the words you 
employ. Nowadays the English language is abused. If 
men understood the exact meaning of what they said I can 
assure you there would be a great dea] more silence in the 
world. 


Accurate phraseology was one of his cardinal principles, to 
which he returned again and again, as in his Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard in 1889, when he remarked, speaking of 
‘International Relations’: ‘‘In this subject, as in so many 
others, inexact language is both the cause and the effect of 
inexact ideas.’’ 

Again, in his lectures to us dealing with the subject of Trusts 
and speaking particularly of the duties of a trustee, he once 
delivered himself substantially as follows :— 
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In time some of you young gentlemen will be called upon 
to act in fiduciary [a word he was fond of using] relations 
toward others. In those relations you will be required to 
say ‘no’ many times. You will be importuned by benefi- 
ciaries, particularly by ladies, for occasional advances of 
income not authorized by the terms of the trust, to meet 
special emergencies. They will tell you that there is a 
crisis, an extremity, that next year things will be dif- 
ferent and that then they will be able to repay the favor 
they now ask. They mean it, but they are laboring under 
a fundamental misapprehension. Young gentlemen, there 
is one thing I want to impress upon your minds now and 
forever, and that is that every year of our Lord is more 
expensive than the one that preceded it. 


Mr. Phelps’s eminence in his profession was due mainly to 
his inherent capabilities, but it may be attributed also in large 
degree to his training in the diversified practice of the country 
lawyer. Born at Middlebury, Vermont, in 1822, and admitted 
to the bar of his native state in 1843, he spent practically all of 
his life as a practitioner while resident in that commonwealth. 
In such an environment it might be supposed that his peculiar 
gifts of grace and culture in his profession would have failed in 
a measure to receive the appreciation they deserved. That this 
does not seem to have been the case is a tribute to the versatil- 
ity of the man. With all his learning and philosophy, with all 
his attention to form and manner, he was emphatically of the 
world of men and things. One can readily fancy that the 
farmers and tradesmen who no doubt formed his early clientele 
found in his strong common-sense and Yankee shrewdness, as 
well as in his humor, a common ground of sympathy and under- 
standing, while their own keen perception of the dignity and force 
with which he argued his cases left them no doubt of the weight 
his championship gave their interests, whether he represented 
them before the state’s supreme court or before a justice of the 
peace. Wherever he appeared he was able to secure a respect- 
ful hearing. He compelled attention for the simple reason that 
he invariably went to the root of the matter. There was always 
something of the artist about him—he knew enough not to say 
too much, and to leave the court and jury unwearied. 
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To this early, all-round training we may assign the foundation 
of his readiness and resource, and his astonishing ability to ex- 
press himself with clarity and logic in the most involved argu- 
ments without the slightest assistance from any written memo- 
randa—and, in emergency, extemporaneously. In this diversi- 
fied practice he had no opportunity, and apparently no inclina- 
tion, to specialize. His early cases probably did not involve 
great interests or immense sums of money, but they covered a 
wide range. Helearned the law—all sides of the law. His posi- 
tion was in a way similar to that of the old-fashioned medical 
practitioner who could pull a tooth or cut off a finger without the 
aid of a specialist or a trained nurse, and who would not hesitate 
if occasion arose to perform an appendicitis operation by the 
light of a kerosene lamp, while the patient reclined on the kitchen 
table and the hired man administered the anesthetic. In the be- 
ginnings of his experience he became educated upon, and adequate 
to, any legal question that was likely to arise, and thus early he 
attained the self-confidence that approaches Emerson's definition 
of courage—equality to the problem before one. Noone who sat 
under Mr. Phelps could doubt his self-confidence. 

His ability to argue without notes, and extemporaneously on 
occasion, was part of his creed. It lay at the basis of his con- 
ception of the character of a trial lawyer—and in his estimation 
every member of his profession ought to be, or be able to become 
instanter, a trial lawyer. He adopted the theory deliberately as 
part of his legal education. In his view the inspiration of the 
moment was an asset on which the advocate ought to rely. To 
him the words spoken under the spell of that inspiration had a 
living force that failed altogether when the speaker had to pause 
to consult notes, or to read written statements. This does not 
mean that briefs were not carefully worked out or that he went 
into his arguments unprepared. But his preparation was very 
largely the preparation of thought. ‘‘Reflect, young gentlemen,”’ 
he used to say to us, ‘‘reflect!’’ No doubt in the seclusion of 
his office he wrote out at least the main points he wished to 
make. But when the time came to go into court his notes were 
all in his head. For this reason many of his arguments are lost 
to us and the few that have been gathered since his death have 
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been secured, sometimes with difficulty, from stenographic notes. 
It is enlightening to find how well they read. 

The inference that, aside from the compilation of his briefs, 
he committed to paper beforehand at least the heads of his 
arguments may be based, perhaps, upon an incident of his early 
life. His first experiences in the law were not confined altogether 
to his native state. As a young man, during part of his father’s 
term as senator, he seems to have been often in Washington. 
Here he came to know intimately Daniel Webster, for whom he 
expressed the greatest veneration and of whom he was in a sense 
adisciple. One of the delightful little talks which in his old age he 
sometimes gave in New Haven dealt with his recollections of the 
famous orator and statesman. In it Mr. Phelps described a con- 
ference with the great man at which he was a listener. He told 
how Mr. Webster at the beginning drew a bit of paper toward 
him and said: ‘‘Let us write down in plain English and as briefly 
as possible the exact proposition for which we are going to con- 
tend.’’ It is fair to assume that this little incident was not lost 
upon him, and that he imitated his hero in this as in other respects. 

And here we touch upon another phase of his methods, both 
as a trial lawyer and as an instructor. Like most great ad- 
vocates, his main effort was to simplify the question at issue. 
He began by reducing it to its lowest terms. One can readily 
believe that this refusal to be involved in confusing minutiz, 
this emphasis upon essentials, was alike grateful to the courts 
before whom he argued and disturbing to his antagonists. For 
in directness, if skilfully and candidly managed, is doubtless 
to be found the most palpable and most trustworthy means of 
convincing an impartial tribunal. 


Mr. Phelps’s reputation spread beyond the borders of his 
state. His advice and advocacy were sought by large interests. 
He appeared before our highest courts. The increasing years 
of active practice added distinction to his name. But for long 
his political affiliations disqualified him for public advancement 
outside of his profession. He was an anomaly—a Vermont 
democrat. With the election of the first democratic president 
in a quarter of a century, however, an opportunity came to him. 
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In 1885 he was appointed by President Cleveland Minister to 
the Court of St. James, and there for four years he represented 
this country with a wisdom and success that brought him honor 
at home and both honor and affection in the land to which he 
was accredited. 

His position was not without its difficulties. Those were 
the days, it will be remembered, when the Irish question had 
its embarrassing phases as between this country and Great 
Britain—the days of Parnell and of Gladstone’s scheme of Home 
Rule for Ireland. The fisheries matters, both as to fishing off 
Newfoundland and the Alaskan seal industry, created a state 
of tension between ourselves and Canada. The De Lesseps 
canal plan and the rise of Boulanger, together with Lord 
Wolseley’s openly expressed fear of war with France, involved 
the question of our potential attitude in French relations. 

In this state of things our minister bore himself with a 
sagacity and discretion that alike were protective of our interests 
and made for international understanding and goodwill. 

When his appointment came Mr. Phelps was not widely 
known abroad. What were the first impressions of the British 
authorities on receipt of the preliminary inquiries disclosing the 
fact that the suggested minister was, after all, in spite of his 
high repute at home, a democratic Yankee lawyer most of 
whose life had been passed in a rural state? It would not 
have been unnatural had the Foreign Office visualized the 
traditional American country attorney, from whose voice the 
nasal note was not absent, and whose manners were perhaps 
better fitted for the country tavern than the London drawing- 
room. If so, the disillusion was an agreeable one. Instead of 
an uncouth countryman, the authorities found themselves wel- 
coming a gentleman in whom the cult of manners was a highly 
developed art, whose knowledge of their own history, institu- 
tions, law and technique of government was as thorough as that 
of their own lawyers and politicians—who, in short, in all the 
fair amenities of life showed the good breeding, and in all the 
essentials of official intercourse displayed the comprehension 
and sympathy, that furnish the basis of mutual understanding 
and friendliness. It was surprising, but it was true, that, so 
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far as intellectual background and education were concerned, 
the new American minister might have come from the courts 
of the Temple and the halls of an English university, instead 
of from the Green Mountains. The voice that spoke so often 
and so felicitously for international comity and friendship was 
not the twang of the rustic New Englander; it was the polished 
and thoughtful utterance of a scholar and an American gentle- 
man, who, as Mr. Phelps himself once remarked, is not so 
very different, when you come to know him, from an English 
gentleman. 

No doubt the new envoy found his task an agreeable one. 
His welcome was genuinely cordial. As his personality became 
more widely known his popularity increased. The sophisticated 
and highly developed society in which he became a figure was to 
his temperament sympathetic and congenial. 

In spite, however, of the appeal that the culture and grace 
of an older civilization, and a certain intellectual thoroughness 
characteristic of English mentality, undoubtedly made to him, 
his ideals remained essentially those of an American, rather than 
of an Englishman. If some breath of the crisp autumn woods 
where he had so often wandered with his gun and his dog 
had fostered in him a gentleness of heart, something of the gran- 
ite of his native ridges had got into his backbone. His spirit 
was high, his love of country an ever-burning fire. It is not 
inference alone that leads us to suspect a certain impatience 
with deliberate British methods. The Behring Sea seal fisheries 
question reached a rather acute stage during his ministry. Ap- 
parently despairing at last of rapid voluntary action by Great 
Britain, he wrote to the State Department advocating in sub- 
stance strong measures designed to force adecision. When some 
of this correspondence later became public it aroused comment 
to the general effect that Mr. Phelps’s letters were more belli- 
cose than diplomatic. We may be assured, however, that our 
minister in London was not a thoughtless letter-writer. Un- 
questionably he realized that the position of the British gov- 
ernment was a difficult one. Our dispute was chiefly with Can- 
ada, and in this matter the home authorities did not see their way 
to coerce the Dominion. We may gather from Mr. Phelps’s 
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articleon The Behring Sea Controversy, written in April, 1891, 
that along with his impatience at delay went a wise notion that 
the British Foreign and Colonial Offices would not in reality ob- 
ject very seriously to a show of determination on our part which 
would have its effect in simplifying conditions and in reducing 
their negotiations with Canada to a practical basis. 

With the fall of the democratic administration Mr. Phelps’s 
term as minister ended and he left England one of the most 
beloved representatives we have ever sent to that court. On the 
evening of January 24, 1889, he was given a farewell banquet at 
the Mansion House, where he replied to the speeches of the Lord 
Mayor and the Lord Chancellor ina little impromptu address 
which, in grace of sentiment and beauty of diction, seems to the 
writer the best public utterance he ever made. No apology is 
needed for a brief quotation :— 


And so, I have gone in and out among you these four 
years and have come to know you well. I have taken part 
in many public functions. I have been the guest in many 
homes. .... I have stood with you by some unforgotten 
graves; I have shared many joys; and I have tried as well 
as I could through it all, in my small way, to promote con- 
stantly a better understanding, a fuller and more accurate 
knowledge, a more genuine sympathy between the people 
of the two countries . . . ‘Farewell’, sir, is a word often 
lightly uttered and readily forgotten. But when it marks 
the rounding off and completion of a chapter in life, the 
severance of ties many and cherished, and the parting with 
many friends at once—especially when it is spoken among 
the lengthening shadows of the western light—it sticks 
somewhat in the throat. It becomes, indeed, the word 
that makes us linger. But it does not prompt many other 
words. It is best expressed in few. What goes without 
saying is better than what is said. Not much can be added 
to the old English word, ‘Good-bye’. You are not sending 
me away empty-handed or alone. I go freighted and laden 
with happy memories — inexhaustible and unalloyed — of 
England, its warm-hearted people and their measureless 
kindness. Spirits more than twain will cross with me, 
messengers of your goodwill. Happy the nation that can 
thus speed its parting guest! Fortunate that guest who 
has found his welcome almost an adoption and whose fare- 
well leaves half his heart behind! 





—— 
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Here speaks someone other than the lawyer. Here is the 
diplomat, to be sure—but here, too, is artistry in words and the 
voice of a kind of universal emotion that approaches the talents 
we are wont to characterize as poetic. Indeed, one of Mr. 
Phelps’s most prominent traits was a definite poetic feeling. This 
was always cropping out, though often lightly, relieved by the 
sense of humor that never left him—witness his letter to his 
classmate E. W. Sherman, written twenty-eight years after their 
graduation at Middlebury College:— 


, My idea of heaven, my dear fellow, is not to sit 
on damp clouds, in insufficient raiment, playing on a three- 
stringed harp that could not possibly go, . . . but that our 
lost and vanished youth, that has so stolen away, should on 
that other shore ‘bid us good-morning.’ 


In fact, Mr. Phelps’s poetic tendencies extended to an occa- 
sional effort in verse, of which the most famous is doubtless 
his immortalization of that God-forsaken spot in northern Ver- 
mont known as Essex Junction. There is space only for the 
first of these verses, which the Sw# delighted to print during 
his ministry to Great Britain:— 


With saddened face and battered hat 
And eye that told of blank despair, 
On wooden bench the traveller sat, 
Cursing the fate that brought him there. 
“Nine hours,” he cried, “ we've lingered here. 
With thoughts intent on distant homes, 
Waiting for that delusive train 
That, always coming, never comes, 
Till weary, worn, 
Distressed, forlorn, 
And paralyzed in every function! 
I hope in hell 
His soul may dwell 
Who first invented Essex Junction!”! 





‘A more gentle tribute in verse is that to his cousin John Pierpoint, enti- 
tled Zo My Cousin Jack, first published in the Vergennes Citizen in 1855, 
and unearthed with some difficulty by the writer. It begins :— 


Cousin, more years have flitted by And little cared we all the while 

Than we might choose to tell, How fast those years were flying, 
Since, worn moss-troopers, you and I And little marked how youth’s bright smile, 
Have lived beneath each summer sky ‘That did their flight so well beguile, 

So heartily and well. From off the world was dying. 
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The call to diplomatic service had interrupted an academic 
phase, rather than the experience of a practising lawyer. In 
1881 Mr. Phelps had accepted the Kent Professorship of Law 
in Yale College, and two or three years later his activities as a 
law lecturer were extended to the School of Law where he had 
studied forty years before. His service in England ended, he 
returned to this life in New Haven, which in his later years 
he found so congenial and attractive. In some respects it seems 
a pity that his diplomatic activities had not come earlier in 
life. Although still vigorous, and refreshed and broadened by 
his foreign experience, he doubtless recognized the futility of 
embarking at the age of seventy in the large professional ac- 
tivies that his English connections and his success abroad would 
have opened to him. But he found an agreeable outlet for his 
creative mental energy in frequent public addresses and occa- 
sional writing on legal and governmental questions. 

From the writings and addresses of this period it is not dif- 
ficult to reconstruct his preoccupations and his philosophy. It 
was the larger aspects of the law, —matters of government, inter- 
national relations, the integrity of courts, the United States 
constitution, the administration of justice and the application 
thereto of the profession of the law, that really interested Mr. 
Phelps. Hisaddress, Law as a Profession, delivered to the gradu- 
ating class at the Boston University School of Law, is illuminating 
and stimulating. His essay, 7he Monroe Doctrine, is of peculiar 
interest at the present time. His speech, Zhe United States 
Supreme Court and the Sovereignty of the People, delivered in 
1890 at the centennial celebration of the federal judiciary, ought 
to be analyzed and reflected upon by every socialist and radical 
in the country, though of course it never will be. Had he lived 
until these recent years we can easily imagine his keen and witty 
assaults upon certain departures from and attempted perversions 
of our original theories of constitutional government. 

In these and other addresses the reader is struck by the 
epigrammatic tendency. The expression of Mr. Phelps’s wis- 
dom and experience naturally took this form, and these maxims 
are not of the sort that are merely superficial and smart. They 
are delightful and arresting because they embody real common- 
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sense. No appreciation of their author would be complete with- 
out mention of a few of them:— 


The man who makes no mistakes does not usually make 
anything. 

You will find men enough that will face batteries; you 
will find very few that will face majorities. 


Nothing in the world is easier than to misunderstand, 
except to misrepresent. The one is natural to the dull man, 
the other is the most convenient weapon of the dishonest 


one. 


The writer who is not quite sure what he is trying to 
mean needs a verbiage adapted to his state of mind. 


There has been noise enough in the world, no doubt, and 
it has died away for the most part into everlasting stillness. 
It is only the silences that have become vocal. . . . 


It is as necessary that a people should be fit for govern- 
ment as that a government should be fit for a people. 


In the memoir prefixed to the Essays and Orations Governor 
Stewart asserts that their author would have become Chief 
Justice of the United States but for the interference of a polit- 
ical cabal. For this position Mr. Phelps was adapted by every 
quality of temperament and by all the eminence of his attain- 
ments. But even after his return from England one great 
public service remained for him. In 1893 he was appointed by 
a republican president senior counsel for the United States 
before the arbitration tribunal at Paris on the Behring Sea con- 
troversy. This Behring Sea matter was a subject with which 
he had been familiar for years. He had dealt with it at first-hand 
during his English residence. The article he wrote about it in 
1891 is one of the best examples that can be found of clear 
exposition. The international questions involved in the seal- 
fisheries dispute were novel, and of great interest and import- 
ance. Did the United States have a property right in the seal 
which is amphibious and has a fixed habitation on the Alaskan 
shore? If so, did this right protect the seal from foreign fisher- 
men when beyond the three-mile limit? What did the doctrine 
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of the freedom of the seas mean in this connection? Did it 
imply a freedom to invade rights of others which would not be 
tolerated elsewhere? Ought not the United States to have 
jurisdiction over all of the Behring Sea, whether without or with- 
in the three-mile limit, so far as the protection of its seals was 
in question? The ramifications of the case were numerous and 
puzzling. Mr. Phelps always maintained that the term ‘inter- 
national law’ was something of a misnomer. ‘International usage’ 
was, he thought, a better expression, and in this case, along with 
his theory of rights, he developed the doctrine of contra bonos 
mores. 

In this instance he departed from his usual conciseness. His 
closing argument occupied eleven days, and, when printed, filled 
three hundred and twenty-five pages. The graceful acknowl- 
edgment of the president of the court, at the close of Mr. 
Phelps’s argument, showed, even allowing for Gallic over-state- 
ment, a sincere appreciation, not only of the advocate’s deep 
learning in the law, but of his wide reputation at home and in 
Europe, and of the dignity and grace with which his advocacy 
was presented. 

In his main contentions in this dispute, however, Mr. Phelps 
was not successful. His claims were, in fact, rather novel in 
international law. The decision of the court was regarded gen- 
erally as a practical victory for the United States, but property 
rights in the seal and exclusive jurisdiction in the Behring Sea 
were not admitted. 


Mr. Phelps died in New Haven in March, 1900. The last 
decade of his life, although the quietest, except for the Paris 
incident, was perhaps not the least influential part of his career. 
It is difficult to weigh and estimate the subtle power which an 
instructor of young men exerts. It comes, of course, not only 
from what is actually said, but from the indefinable, mysterious 
influences of personality. It is often remarked that as one in 
later life looks back upon his youth one realizes, as he could not 
in those irresponsible days, how potently the individualities of 
teachers of marked character have entered into the formation 
and growth of one’s own ideals and philosophy. The seeds were 
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sown as a matter of course, without much impressiveness at the 
time, and the germination was unconscious, but the years have 
brought fruition. It is true that Mr. Phelps’s lectures dealt 
chiefly with generalities. Among contemporary instructors 
there may have been more incisive teachers of the law. But the 
writer can testify that a good many raw young law students, 
showing, perhaps, at the time little appreciation of their dis- 
tinguished lecturer, nevertheless unknowingly carried away a 
notion of the scope and dignity of their profession, an under- 
standing of the great part it has played in the development of 
civilization, a confidence in its potentialities for sane guidance 
in troublous times, which they might not otherwise have 
obtained and which they have appreciated more deeply as the 
years have lengthened. 

He had, naturally, the defects of his qualities. Like all con- 
servatives, he distrusted innovations—particularly innovations 
advocated by the republican party. His antipathy to variations 
of the established canons of his political and social faith was 
not without impatience—perhaps not always without prejudice. 
But that reasoned devotion to the old ideals, and not mere 
partisan prejudgment, was the compelling motive, was dem- 
onstrated in 1896, when he cast his vote for McKinley. Never- 
theless, afterward he was a pronounced anti-expansionist. He 
disapproved of the administration’s course in Cuba and the 
Philippines and did not hesitate to utter his opinion. His 
belief in the futility of arbitrating anything but justiciable 
questions was expressed long before his experience in Paris and 
therefore could not have been a personal reaction to that episode. 
In short, his conservatism was not mere negation. He wasa 
man of convictions. His confidence in the enduring strength of 
the old faiths was energizing and reassuring. To him the Con- 
stitution of the United States was something sacred and final, 
and in this republic something that was final was needed. ‘‘The 
changes of party,’’ he said, ‘‘do not affect the construction of 
the Constitution. That goes on irrespective of politics, —uniform, 
consistent, permanent. It underlies all questions of govern- 
ment, a common and unchangeable foundation.’’ Under the 
Constitution, in his estimation, the courts were the fortress of 
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liberty—the great assurance of the uncertain future. Speaking 
of the Supreme Court, he said :— 


And thus by the inexorable logic of sound constitutional 
principles, it has been brought to pass that the rights of 
the people find their last and best security, not in the popu- 
lar assembly, nor in any agency of its creation, but in that 
institution of government which is farthest of all beyond 
popular reach, which is made, as far as any institution can 
be, independent of popular feeling and invulnerable to the 
attack of majorities. Having its origin in the sovereignty 
of the people, it is the bulwark of the people against their 
own unadvised action, their own uninstructed will. It saves 
them, not merely from their enemies, —it saves them from 
themselves. 


A lawyer of the old time, there clung about him something of 
the glamor of the days of American eloquence and oratory, now 
so unfashionable. To him the court-room never lost its charac- 
ter as the forum of law and justice, and the lawyer never de- 
parted, in his conception of the type, from his position as an 
officer of that court. The modern metropolitan specialist in the 
law had no place in his ideals—or avery small place. His theory 
of the lawyer was the advocate, equally equipped to argue a 
landlord and tenant case before a justice of the peace or to discuss 
a question of constitutional interpretation before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

**He was a gentleman of the old school,’’ said the Vazion, in 
reviewing the Essays and Orations the year after his death; 
‘‘which means that he was not only considerate, but that he had 
manners. There is kindliness enough in the world, but the art 
of displaying it with elegance is not highly cultivated by the 
present generation. With Mr. Phelps it seemed inborn, and 
increasing years ripened it to perfection.’’ 


FRANCIS PARSONS. 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
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JOSEPH CONRAD'S DIRECTED INDIRECTIONS 


The passing of Joseph Conrad has called forth a universal voice 
of tribute that is a just measure of his greatness as one of the 
foremost creative artists of the modern age. And now that his 
work is thrown into sudden perspective by the last mortal event, 
the business of estimates, as well as of tributes, begins. The 
nature of his contribution to the art of the novel must be deter- 
mined; the unique qualities of his personality and methods must 
be rediscovered and declared. The final word cannot yet be 
said, since the task of criticism must occupy a succession of 
minds before its assaying process is satisfactorily completed. 
But it seems pertinent at this time to call attention to a certain 
neglected feature of Conrad’s style, which has so far received a 
rather cursory and tentative treatment by the critics, whenever 
they have noticed it at all. 

\The reader who approaches Conrad for the first time is inevi- 
tably struck by his daring disregard of chronological order in 
narrative. The resulting complexity is naturally baffling to one 
accustomed to the orthodox methods of fiction, and it is no doubt 
largely to blame for the rather slow growth of his popularity, 
which only in the last few years, in America at least, has reached 
considerable proportions. It is Conrad’s habit to twist events 
out of their regular order, to turn them completely around, so 
that there is, in effect, an inversion. To this characteristic of 
technique, which appears consistently in most of his work, the 
term ‘inversive method’ seems applicable. 

Furthermore, one of the chief critical problems in the consid- 
eration of Conrad’s art is to decide how he extracts, from a sub- 
ject-matter that tends to be violently melodramatic, a represen- 
tation of life eminently serious, intellectually and emotionally 
convincing. In answer to this question, the terms rea/istic and 
romantic have been dragged in, as might have been expected. 
There has been much talk about his style, often indeterminately 
centred about the topic of language itself, as if criticism were 
distracted from close analysis by the interesting spectacle of a 
native-born Pole in masterful employment of the English tongue. 
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Esthetic terms have been agreeably brandished; and Conrad’s 
philosophy has received considerable discussion. But his peculiar 
inversive method, although it is a major characteristic, almost 
obviously his chief distinguishing quality, has not been brought 
into relation with the problem mentioned. It is the object of 
this study to define fully the inversive method, to show how it 
operates, and especially to demonstrate its bearing on the recon- 
cilement of two apparently conflicting elements,—melodramatic 
subject-matter and intellectual content., 

Wilson Follett is, so far as this writer knows, the only critic 
who has squarely faced the problem or recognized in any emphatic 
way the importance of the inversive method.' Richard Curle, in 
his Joseph Conrad: A Study, fails to notice this phase of Con- 
rad’s technique. Frederick Taber Cooper, William Lyon Phelps, 
Hugh Walpole, H. L. Mencken and others, in their various esti- 
mates either omit to mention it or dismiss it with a brief stroke 
of discussion, not attempting any sort of analysis. Even Mr. 
Follett’s treatment is limited to a few paragraphs in his Joseph 
Conrad: A Short Study and in Some Modern Novelists. The in- 
versive method is passed by as perhaps a peculiarity which, al- 
though interesting enough, is to be tolerated rather than ex- 
plained. While, then, I must acknowledge an indebtedness to 
Mr. Follett for valuable clues to the proper consideration of Con- 
rad’s technique, I feel that the matter is important enough to 
deserve a more extensive treatment and a somewhat different 
approach. 

Every novelist is inevitably concerned with the problem of 
detiding to what degree he will allow his story as a story to in- 
trigue the reader's interest. If he wishes to write only an ex- 
citing story, he must, to a large degree sacrifice the more con- 
siderable, but more difficult, interests of ethics and character. 
But if, in any way soever, he wishes to extract complete truth 
from any section of life, he must get along without a certain 
amount of plot-interest. Since he does not want the reader’s 





'Ford Madox Ford (Hueffer), Conrad’s early collaborator, in his Joseph 
Conrad: A Personal Remembrance, states (pp. 136-7) that Conrad and he 
gradually evolved the inversive formula, and there, as on PP. 204-55 justifies it. 
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mind to hang too closely upon the mere resolution of events into 
victory or catastrophe, plot may be a real hindrance to him. He 
must in some way contrive to turn attention inward,—upon char- 
acter, motive, consequence, thesis. From the beginning of the 
English novel, writers have chosen various ways of switching 
emphasis. The easiest and crudest way—the way of a Dickens, 
a Fielding, a George Eliot—is to intrude a personal comment. 
Description, informative exposition, philosophizing, subtle 
touches of style,—these are at any author’s command! In these 
latter days, in fact, when J. Middleton Murry finds the break- 
up of the novel imminent, the symmetrically contrived plot has 
largely disappeared. We have the biographical novel, which is 
without plot; the psychological novel, which is a clinical exami- 
nation of moods and emotions; the stenographic novel, such as 
Ulysses, which records the entire total of mental stimuli and reac- 
tions. In all these cases chronology becomes a minor and inci- 
dental matter. 

\Conrad, consciously or unconsciously, has solved the problem 
in his own way. Without discarding the stock devices, he adds 
a structural technique which makes possible a release from a 
too great absorption in events. He discounts the purely animal 
curiosity which we may all have as to the outcome of his drama 
by telling us at the beginning (of course with great reserve and 
subtlety) just what the end of a given episode will be. He se- 
cures a satisfying relevance, as Mr. Follett has indicated, by re- 
arranging events with regard to import rather than chronology, 
slicing into his main narrative, whenever he pleases, any need- 
ful portions of history or incident. The effect at its best, when 
the involution is not too complex, is to throw the emphasis on 
the underlying significance of the human situation, thus render- 
ing possible a discreet and serious treatment of melodramatic 
material. The reader, possessed in advance of knowledge which 
the participating characters do not have, looks down on the scene 
with Olympian foresight and with pity for brave mortal strife. 
Like the audiences in the golden age of the Attic theatre, he 
witnesses a drama the outcome of which he knows in advance. 
His emotions are thereby released and tempered for the suspense 
of an evolving character rather than for mere incidental outcome. 
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He is prepared to receive the calm and studied impression of 
that art which Conrad himself defined as ‘‘a single-minded at- 
tempt to render the highest kind of justice to the visible uni- 
verse by bringing to light the truth, manifold and one, underly. 
ing its every aspect.’’ It is this feature of Conrad’s technique, 
more than any other, which throws into sharp relief the sought- 
for truth of art and life; and it is the search for this truth, 
through all complexities, which gives unity where at first there 
may seem to be chaos. 

A precise definition of Conrad’s method is difficult to give. 
Any term used to characterize it must possess the character of 
invention, since Conrad’s method, in its scope and boldness, is 
unique in English fiction. The inversive method, described 
briefly, consists in transposing the natural order of incidents, 
so that they are presented to a large extent in non-chronological 
order. It is often a veritable turning upside-down of chronology, 
so that the story moves backward rather than forward. More 
frequently it consists in the interruption of a narrative to treat 
of prior events, and, even then, not in a summary form, but in 
direct, dramatic narrative. 

The procedure is, after all, not so unheard of as it may seem, 
In narrative forms generally one may trace certain types of in- 
version which are well known. At least five can be enumerated: 
(1) the story-within-a-story; (2) the pluperfect summary; (3) 
parallel* narratives; (4) the mystery story; (5) the newspaper 
report. 

The first type is as old as the art of story-telling, and consists 
simply in presenting a narrator, who tells a story to a group of 
listeners. He may say: ‘‘You heard about Jones’s committing 
suicide, didn’t you? . . . . Well, this is how it happened.’’ In 
other words, the dénouement is given first, then the events which 
led up to it. Thetype involves an external shell of incident and 
setting which may or may not be elaborate. The real story, the 
kernel, is set within,—hence the term, ‘story-within-a story’. 

The pluperfect summary exists as a device of pure necessity. 
It follows an incident or statement that demands explanation, 
and summarizes past events so as to present the necessary in- 
formative material. For instance, in a novel we may have 
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this statement: ‘‘At noon that Wednesday Jones was very angry ;”’ 
and then a summary: ‘‘He had missed his breakfast because of 
a chain of annoying circumstances.’’ The circumstances are 
then detailed. For reasons of economy, fiction can hardly dis- 
pense with such a device, particularly at the outset of a narrative. 
But it is, too, a slight case of chronology subverted. 

The other instances are less notable. Parallel narratives, where- 
in various threads of a story may be picked up at different points; 
mystery stories, which trace a crime backward from its fatal end; 
newspaper reports, which begin with an item of critical impor- 
tance, and which continue with items in order of lessening im- 
portance, rather than in order of time ;—all these, too, are inver- 
sions of a sort, and are evidence that the human mind is not 
obliged, for purposes of pleasure or information, to receive events 
in order of occurrence. 

‘All are conventional devices, narrowly restricted, yet commonly 
used. Conrad does not, then, employ a downright revolutionary 
technique in the device of inversion fer se. It is his exploita- 
tion of the possibilities of the method that makes it a unique 
feature., One has only to think of the indefatigable, yarn-telling 
Marlow, in all his appearances, and of the several narrators of 
Chance or The Arrow of Gold, to realize what an extension he 
has made of the old story-within-a-story method. Furthermore, 
although speculation on origins is always dubious, it is perhaps 
not beyond reason to follow the suggestion of Wilson Follett, 
and attribute the development of his method to this altogether 
natural source,—the story-within-a-story. Undoubtedly, it 
might be natural for a seafaring man to use the first-person style 
in re-telling his tales after the manner of story-tellers, sailors 
and otherwise, in al] ages. As a matter of fact,|sixteen of Con- 
rad’s twenty-three short stories are characterized by inversion, 
and most of the sixteen are of the story-within-a-story type.?! 

In Karain, for example, there are two narrators—first the 
European, then Karain himself. During the first portion of 
the tale we learn of Karain’s fear of an empty space behind 
him, and of the death of his faithful sword-bearer. Karain’s 





* Tales of Hearsay (1925) is not included in this survey. 
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own tale follows, giving us the explanation of his mysterious 
fear, through an account of previous events. The tale closes 
with the European’s account of how Karain’s fear was assuaged, 
The plot, reduced to its simplest terms, is this: (1) a fear; (2) 
what caused it; (3) how it was removed. Now the fear does 
chronologically precede its cause; yet the arrangement is not 
unnatural. And the inversion assists the artist by planting in 
the forefront of the narrative the fear on which he desires to lay 
emphasis. The story becomes, then, a subtle study of the savage 
mind, not simply a straightforward narrative of Karain’s personal 
history, as it might otherwise have been. It is easy to see, too, 
how the next step after the sort of inversion practised in Karain 
and other stories would be to a method which changed the order 
of events without making use of narrators. We have, then, in 
Conrad’s method at its best, a large-scale rearrangement of chro- 
nology, as in Nostromo, Victory, Under Western Eyes, The Se- 
cret Agent, The Rescue, in which comparatively little use is made 
of narrators; while, at the same time, in Lord_/im and Chance, 
there is the story-within-a-story kind of inversion at its bewil- 
dering extreme. 

It remains to comment at this point on the form which the 
old pluperfect summary assumes in Conrad’s hands. Mr. Fol- 
lett has noted with what deftness Conrad introduces a por- 
tion of a character’s antecedent history to bear on present events. 
What has not been noted is that this portion is almost regularly 
given, not in dry summary form, as is the common practice of 
novelists, but in direct dramatic narrative, of equal vividness 
with the events which surround it and for which direct narra- 
tive is generally reserved. To borrow a term from the vernacu- 
lar of moving-pictures, the pluperfect summary becomes a ‘cut- 
back’—that is, an interruption of the forward progress of the 
story, as living and direct as any part of the story. He is thus 
able often to discard the limping pluperfect form and to put 
both main narrative and subordinate informative narrative on 
the same plane of reality; to drag up from the past into the pres- 
ent a vivid phase of life, a dramatic flash, which can be placed 
wherever it counts most relevantly.\ For the effectiveness of the 
‘cut-back’, we may consider Nostromo. Here, confronted by 
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the continual necessity of presenting throughout a long story 
the life histories of its numerous important characters, Conrad 
uses the ‘cut-back’ freely. The pitiful story of Dr. Monyngham’s 
experience under Guzman Bento is sketched, most significantly, 
at the point where the Doctor atones for his old disgrace. So in 
Victory, the scene at the death-bed of Heyst’s father, when the 
philosophy of isolation is so emphatically stated, is introduced 
by Conrad in the middle of the book, when Heyst-has departed 
from his philosophy by taking Lena into his fellowship. Tur- 
gidity and dullness are the penalty for clumsiness in handling 
informative material; the least that can be said of Conrad’s 
method is that it frees him from these dangers. 

An analysis of Conrad’s total production shows that inversion 
occurs in nearly all his works. If we omit Romance and The 
Inheritors, which as collaborations are treacherous objects for in- 
spection, we shall find that, of the twelve novels, only three— Zhe 
Nigger of the Narcissus, Typhoon,’ and The Shadow Line—are 
prevailingly straightforward in method. The prevalence of the 
inversive method in the short stories has already been noted. 
As there are six volumes of short stories, we may accordingly 
say that in fourteen works of fiction out of eighteen, the inver- 
sive method prevails or is noticeably evident. This prevalence 
seems to point to deliberateness of method, and is perhaps a 
reproof to those who would pass by hesitatingly a major char- 
acteristic of technique. To trace the development of the method 
and to try to find origins is a highly speculative business. Yet 
a probable line of development, at least, may be found. The 
two earliest novels—A/mayer's Folly and An Outcast of the 
Islands—while for the most part wholly conventional in struc- 
ture, have the inversive touch here and there, although it bears 
a tentative, almost accidental, appearance. The first volume of 
stories, Zales of Unrest, shows further specimens of the method. 
But it is in Lord Jim that we first find inversions used with 





*Perhaps Zyphoon is no more a novel than Youth, for example, but in the 
authorized American edition 7yfhoon is accorded the dignity of being pub- 
lished in a separate volume. In the volume Voush, two of the stories, Youth 
and Heart of Darkness, are straightforward ; but the third one, 7ke End of 
the Tether, is a good example of the inversive method. 
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much complexity,—so much in fact, that the book has an experi- 
mental air. In the massive Nostromo, published five years 
later, the inversive technique achieves its first unqualified 
success, in binding together, motivating, and electrifying the 
sprawling bundles of material. Inversion, now completely mas- 
tered, is used toa greater or less degree in most of the works 
that follow, and even stretches its intricate ravel into A Per- 
sonal Record, a book of reminiscences. [In all these novels it 
functions perfectly,—most beautifully and delicately perhaps in 
Victory and The Rescue, most subtly and intricately in Chance, 
which of all Conrad’s works most presents the aspect of a éour 
de force.| 
Major instances of inversion from the novels will reveal ready 
evidence of the varieties of use which the inversive method may 
serve. It is interesting to speculate what sort of novels they 
would have been if the inversive technique had not been applied. 
But to see just what Conrad has done, |let us rearrange in a 
chronological order the major incidents in the first part of Lord 
Jim. In strict order of time, the events run about as follows: 
(1) the voyage of the Patna; (2) the passage over the derelict; (3) 
Jim’s act of cowardice in deserting the ship; (4) the court of in- 
quiry; (5) Jim’s isolation and sense of defeat ; (6) Marlow'’s inter- 
ference in Jim’s destiny; (7) Jim's wanderings and experiences 
as water-clerk. This is the order of events which we should expect 
any novelist but Conrad to follow. Conrad, however, pays no 
attention to chronology. He begins at Episode 7, with a brief 
sketch of Jim as water-clerk. He next presents Episode 1 and 
part of Episode 2, omitting a full account of what happened 
when the Patna struck the derelict. Then comes Episode 4, 
the court of inquiry scene, with Jim in disgrace, and much 
later the detailed account from Jim’s own mouth of his fatal and 
almost inexplicable desertion of the ship. In other words, 
Conrad breaks off his narrative at a crisis, and delays an important 
and exceedingly interesting episode until we have already gained 
a general idea of its outcome and tragic effect. 
The results of this tangled inversive proceeding are various. 
In the first place, instead of getting the suspense of mere melo- 
drama, of rapid, thrilling narrative (which Conrad, when he 
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likes, can execute perfectly), the reader is inveigled into a differ- 
ent sort of suspense, akin to the curiosity of the scientist exam- 
ining under his microscope a portion of diseased tissue. It isa 
suspense as to character. Something is fatally wrong with this 
man. What is it? we ask ourselves, just as Marlow asked him- 
self. And we follow the story’s windings and delvings with an 
interest wholly concentrated on the personality of Jim. The 
incidents of the tragic act are in themselves irrelevant—only 
somuch machinery. The point is, what is this man’s relation 
to the events? Conrad answers the question by having Jim, 
the victim, burdened by a weight of scorn and defeat, pour his 
story into the sympathetic ears of Marlow, at a time when the 
reader is best attuned to receive this delicate communication. 
So that, besides changing the quality of suspense, and divert- 
ing the attention from the action fer se, the inversion throws 
Jim’s character and acts into a correct light and puts the em- 
phasis on the question: When is a man a coward? It is true that 
in this book the inversive method is sometimes tedious or bewil- 
dering. Conrad risks clarity of narrative; he makes the book 
difficult, perhaps unnecessarily so. But at the close, the man 
Jim stands complete in the reader’s mind. From the various 
weavings and cross-weavings of the narrative one constructs a 
character sympathetically amplified by a thousand connotations 
and associations, just as in real life one gradually builds up the 
character of a friend from numerous loosely associated and non- 
coherent incidents that merge into a harmonious conception. | 
In Nostromo a similar, but far more skilful, manipulation 
brings into heroic emphasis the distinguishing qualities of the 
redoubtable capataz de cargadores. \The ordinary machinery of 
fiction might well halt under the strain of handling such large 
masses of material as Conrad uses in this novel, where there are 
at least eighteen stories of importance, including the life- 
histories of individuals and institutions, all blended into a unity.| 
Mr. Follett has commented on the economy of Conrad’s method 
in Nostromo. His discussion, in Joseph Conrad: A Short Study, 
is brief but adequate, save in one particular. He conceives the 
theme of the book to be ‘“‘the sinister power of the San Tomé 
mine over a miscellany of lives,’’ and shows that the enormous 
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fund of material is arranged in a non-chronological, but highly 
significant, order of events, with a view to developing this 
theme. But Conrad never forgets men for institutions; and 
Nostromo, the man, is the dominant element in the book. The 
course of every life, of every institution, intersects his life and 
is vitally affected by what he does, until it can be said that the 
republic itself depends upon him. Unimportant as he often 
seems to the other persons in the story, he is really the one 
great man. He is invariably successful, and the story is the 
story of his success, which culminates in a very personal 
tragedy. 

The inversions\which Mr. Follett has noted (although he does 
not use the term itself) surely operate to bring into heroic relief 
the qualities of this magnificent Nostromo, as much as for other 
purposes. The first two-thirds of the book turns on a single 
episode, the attack of the revolutionary troops on Sulaco, in 
which Nostromo saves the situation. At the beginning of the 
book Conrad plunges into the climax of the episode, which would 
by chronology belong somewhere in the middle. There is an 
account, running through three chapters, of the dénouement of 
revolutionary activities in Sulaco, not fully detailed, but sketched 
in such a way as to bring into prominence the essential trait of 
Nostromo, his flair for success. This account, thus incomplete, 
is resumed far over in the middle of the novel. Immediately 
after sketching Nostromo in his glory, the author recounts the 
events of a dinner-party which had occurred eighteen months 
before. The incident has apparently no important chronological 
relationship to what has preceded, but it serves the higher 
purpose of bringing together, dramatically, many of the principal 
characters and a vast deal of necessary information. All the 
conflicting elements of the situation are represented—the Gould 
silver mine, the external world of capitalism, the Blanco party, 
the revolutionary party, and so on—and in the background, but 
still importantly there, is Nostromo, who is destined to touch 
all these lives at a vital point. In other words, Conrad first 
gives us the man in his glory; then comes the world in which 
he moves, ironically unconscious though it is of his greatness; 
and then Conrad is ready to wind back casually to origins and 
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further histories, coming finally with great cumulative effect to 
the crisis of the Sulaco riot, in which Nostromo is a dominant 
figure. | 

{It is in Chance, however, that we find the ne plus ultra of the 
inversive technique. Except within the individuai episodes 
there is simply no chronological order here. With its interwoven 
complex of seven distinct narratives, by as many narrators, it is 
among the most complex of all specimens of colloquial narrative, 
especially since these narratives are woven into one. Certainly, 
it is the extreme example in Conrad’s works of the story-within-a- 
story plan, infinitely elaborated. The interweaving of several 
narratives into one might seem a dubious method if we did not 
reflect that stories come to us in real life in just this manner, with 
bits at first disconnected, gradually uniting into a whole after 
being sifted through a medium of several communicating agents. 

Exactly how does the inversive method operate in this novel? 
It is an intricate psychological study of two sensitive and noble 
natures brought together by a chain of circumstances. Their 
devious ways of achieving happiness, their strange and almost 
morbid self-sacrifice—these are the substance of the narrative, 
which, if it is to convince us at all, must wind very delicately 
into the secret of their personalities. Marlow is the astute weaver 
who contrives to bring forth a harmonious pattern. Far from 
being a mere speaking-agent through whom the story comes, he 
is also a participator in it,—inquisitive, gentle, patient. Here 
first is Powell’s story of a ‘“‘lady who must not be disturbed.’’ 
This circumstance awakens certain stimuli in Marlow’s mind. 
He connects it with other facts in his experience, and is presently 
unwinding the story. ‘‘What was the explanation of this set 
of circumstances?’’ he asks. That explanation leads to another 
question, and to another answer, until the tale is presently 
moving by a sort of House-that-Jack-built process. The story, 
accordingly, moves chronologically backward, with each narrator 
contributing the phase of the story with which he is acquainted 
and which he sees from his own particular point of view. 

The incidents related are on the surface simple and not always 
extraordinary. A lonesome, homeless girl elopes with an equally 
lonesome sea-captain. She is somewhat hampered by the deli- 
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cate sentiments of self-appointed inquisitors as well as by the 
necessity of looking after a father who is at once a fakir anda 
lunatic. The thing might easily be a sentimental bit of melo- 
drama, were it not for the existence of two fine consciences in 
these two apparently dull persons, Flora and the Captain. Here 
then, Conrad becomes what he himself has called Henry James, 
—‘‘a historian of fine consciences.’’ His task is, through his 
inversive colloquial technique, to lay the emphasis on the inter- 
pretation of incident rather than on incident itself. 

The inversions are of just the sort characteristic of the story- 
within-a-story,—natural, colloquial affairs. Marlow’s experience 
with Flora at the quarry is properly the starting-point of his en- 
suing long narrative, although in plain chronology it is one of 
the culminating events in the first phase of Flora’s story. Start- 
ing at that incident as a fact of sufficient strangeness to provoke 
curiosity, Marlow begins his process of unravelling the causes, 
influences, happenings which brought Flora to her peculiar zm- 
passe atthe quarry. It is the method of Lord _/im over again. 
It is Conrad’s regular way of beginning with an almost final in- 
cident, tracing the precedent circumstances, and then returning 
toa strong climactic point before the end. His principle of 
arrangement regards the significance rather than the sequence 
of events. The history of Flora’s early life is told at the point 
where, because of Fyne’s mysterious attitude of innuendo, it is 
most enlightening. The episode of Captain Anthony’s court- 
ship is appropriately introduced through the person of Mrs. 
Fyne, as an explanation of her annoyance at Flora’s actions. 
Later, Flora tells the same story herself, and we get another 
view, nearer the truth. And so the general truth, by Conrad’s 
method, comes gradually through a community of views. 

The effect of the inversions is often bewildering, mingled as 
they are with Marlow’s rather free comments and divagations. 
But the total effect is to suggest subtly, rather than expound 
rashly, the psychological situation. Perhaps no other method 
of writing would convincingly support such a large amount of 
comment from the participating characters. The result is a 
book of great indirectness, slow movement, suppressed incident. 
There are few passages of dramatic action. Around such as 
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there are hangs a haze of introspection, and tones are subdued. 
Only one incident—the attempted poisoning of Captain Anthony 
and the resulting death of De Barral—is ‘played up’ in straight- 
forward fashion. Although it verges on melodrama, the reader 
has been prepared, by his intimate knowledge of the characters 
and by Conrad’s emphasis on motives, to intellectualize the 
episode more or less, and his attention is centred even here on 
the forces behind action rather than on action itself. Consider 
how different the treatment is from, let us say, the Stevensonian 
manner. Whatever Chance might gain in clarity by such a 
method as Stevenson’s, it would lose the higher realism by 
which the novel is made, not a ‘cross-section of life’, but a 
whole block. | 

(In Conrad’s later novels the inversive method is used with 
more restraint and perhaps greater effectiveness. It has more 
of the concealed method of the greatest art; it does not, as a 
method, obstreperously draw attention to itself.. Enough in- 
stances have been given to show the essential operation of the 
inversive method; but it is proper to say again that jin these 
later novels the method is a leading force in lifting the materials 
of the plot from melodrama to the dignity of drama.| \In Part 
I of Victory we learn of Heyst’s flight with the girl Lena to 
his lonely island. The occurrence is not detailed, but rather 
mentioned in a casual way, as something incomprehensible and 
surprising. In Part II the thread of narrative winds back; we 
get the real story of Heyst’s meetings with Lena and the 
influences which led up to the flight. Because we have no idea 
of holding our breath for the outcome of exciting incidents, we 
yield all the more freely to the revelation of the two person- 
alities. Previously, in Part I, we had already gained a not too 
complimentary conception of them through the eyes of people 
who knew them superficially. Now we know what they are; 
they are established in their correct proportions; we are sympa- 
thetic toward them. And we can follow them through the 
crashing and sinister events of the closing chapters guided at 
every point by our sympathies. So, even in the blood-and- 
thunder action of the dénouement, they are not the rag-dolls of 
melodrama, but complete human beings. | 
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\In The Arrow of Gold the inversive technique plays a subor- 
dinate, but important part. It functions here chiefly to present 
the character of Rita herself, by means of ‘cut-backs’ distributed 
through the book. Taken all together, these ‘cut-backs’ compose 
the whole story of Rita’s life prior to her meeting with Monsieur 
George. They dip backward in point of time in inverse ratio to 
the increase of his interest in Rita and to the development of 
the romantic mood which her influence diffuses. That is, the 
more Monsieur George becomes interested in Rita, the deeper 
do the revelations go and the more personal and intriguing are 
the accounts. It is as if Conrad, as Arthur Symons has said of 
Balzac, had put the most significant portion of the book in the 
parentheses, which in Conrad’s case are set in with no regard to 
chronology, but with the utmost respect for strategic points of 
mood and character.| 

\The Rescue blends admirably the inversive with the straight- 
forward method. Since it makes small use of narrators, the col- 
loquial factor of inversion does not enter into the case, and the 
book presents a most convincing example of the inversive tech- 
nique in perhaps its finest development. Lingard and Mrs. 
Travers visit the stockade, and Lingard, in a dramatic scene, 
argues for the deliverance of D’Alcacer and Travers, who have 
been kidnapped by the natives. But we have been previously 
shown that he was successful in rescuing them, and this portion 
of the narrative does not interest us for its outcome, which we 
already know. What we are most carefully watching is the inter- 
play of emotion, the tragic conflict between passion and duty, 
finally to prove so fatal for Lingard. Similarly, the physical dé- 
nouement of the novel, the explosion of the Emma under Jorgen- 
son’s stoic design, is pushed into the background of interest. The 
results of the explosion are indicated before we know what has 
actually taken place. The emphasis is thrown squarely on matters 
of spiritual significance: will Lingard act in behalf of his friends, 
or will he yield to the woman whose influence means ruin for the 
enterprise he has undertaken? The answer to the question comes 
when we view Lingard’s actions in the stockade on the morning 
of the explosion. We observe his movements with profound 
curiosity. The Emma will be wrecked—we know that already. 
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But will Lingard in any way redeem himself? Will he make the 
slightest move, even though it be ineffectual? He does nothing. 
The tragedy is complete. The physical catastrophe becomes 
a thing far-off, dimly seen, as in the Greek tragedies the deaths 
occurred off-stage. But Lingard’s spiritual failure is brought 
into the foreground, and becomes immensely significant.| 

It is in reference to instances like these, one supposes, that 
Mr. Follett has proposed a conflict between mood and chronology 
as the basis for Conrad’s peculiarities of structure. Mood and 
chronology, he asserts, cannot both be supreme, and chronology 
must accordingly often yield its place. But even ‘mood’ is a vague 
and inexpressive term, not easily amenable to definition. | The 
inversive technique may-evoke a mood, as other elements of style 
may; but I have tried to show that it does far more. It eliminates 
the meaner elements which in the history of fiction have so often 
operated to hold the novel down to cheap and mechanical for- 
mulas; it brings into emphasis the inner forces which should 
dignify great narrative art; it puts a thoughtful cast on the face 
of melodrama itself. And as a final word, it is possible to assert 
that in Conrad’s work it is in line with a predominant tendency 
in every field of modern art—the tendency to overthrow the 
old fallacy that art should represent life in a photographically 
methodical way. In the new scheme of art, distortion becomes 
an inevitable feature. The artist conceives life, not in terms 
of the flat realities of nature, but in terms of his own spirit, 
through which his expression must find its own unique form. 
Thus the distortion of chronology in Conrad’s novels becomes 
a trait very significantly modern, perfectly in line with his own 
remarkable definition of the novel as ‘‘a conviction of our fellow- 
men’s existence strong enough to take upon itself a form of 
imagined life clearer than reality.”’ ] 


DonaLp Davipson. 


Vanderbilt University. 
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PIONEER : 


I cannot ever pause to love my land, 

Though I have love that would go in more deep 
Than spade or fork or plow. Should I gaze long 
There might be too much tenderness in me 

For these bright acres that I turn to black, 
These golden-glowing and these sky-blue places 
That never again will laugh with their own laugh. | 
There might be too much lightness in the deer 
That fly me now like thistledown, and tremble 

Pale at the end of a slope—I might recall them, | 
And they eat up my corn. I cannot look, 
My fate is to be blinded, and so strike. 

I am the rod that shall bring forth the bloom 
Of human gardens here when I am gone. 

I shut my eyes and strike. But my sons’ sons 

Shall open theirs when bruises that I make 
Are blossomed into beauty. Earth is fair 

Twice only: when she has not dreamed of man, 
And when man’s many sons have dreamed on earth. 
If I look now I must grow sick of wounds 

And pray for swift return to that first mind. 

I cannot look; I do not feel; I plod 

The longer road, straight on and out of sight. 4 
The rod bears its own bruises; for the earth — 

I beat her, but she first had beaten me; 

Chained me against her, hands and calloused feet, 
Made me all feet and hands, subdued my soul 

To tramp and strike, trained me among the slaves 
Who are my neighbors—for we all are slaves, 
Manacled in a ring for help and hate: 
Hate of the beautiful earth! May it be soon 

That men have need of neither hate nor help, 

That each may sit alone and love his land 

And the land serve him with sweet, willing grass, 

Tree, grain, and flower, and the sure-ripening thought f 
That only he on earth was born to pluck — 
And that we break the ground for, never pausing. 








Mark VAN Doren. 
New York. 























CHARLOUN RIEU: PEASANT POET OF PROVENCE 


Several years ago, in Arles, I happened one day at about the 
time of noon into a tiny pigeon-hole sort of café near the square 
of the old Roman Forum. I found a peasant woman there 
eating her lunch, and she began chatting with me. Soon I knew 
that she was the wife of a fisherman who lived near the seaside 
village of Les-Saintes-Maries, that she had come to the market 
at Arles that day in order to buy an apron, and that she was in 
the habit of making verses. She took from her pocket a soiled 
scrap of paper and handed it to me. On it there was written in 
a beautifully clear hand a little hymn of adoration to the statue 
of Miréio, Mistral’s heroine, at Les-Saintes-Maries. ‘Maybe it 
will bring great luck and my husband will catch many fish!” 
she laughingly exclaimed. Her verse was crude and full of 
faults; but it was written in the language of Provence, and 
therefore it had music. Besides, —it had the strength of sincerity, 
it expressed the true spirit of the Provengal. 


The Provengaux believe that their happy climate, their superb 
sunshine and their blue skies have given them their peculiar 
temperament, have made of their Provence a land of poets. 
Perhaps they are right. Certainly, poetry is their most treas- 
ured tradition. ‘Poesy flourisheth with us as doth the grape, 
as doth the olive!” was once appropriately suggested as a 
motto for the Society of Fedbdrige, the organization which was 
mainly responsible for making a triumphant success of the Pro- 
vengal Renaissance. The favorite pastime of hundreds of Proven- 
¢aux is creating verses. Most of these make-believe poets retain 
in what they say their native charm of simplicity and primitive- 
ness; but, like the wife of the fisherman of Les-Saintes-Maries, 
they do not recognize that poetry is a most difficult and subtle art. 
Some of the Provencal peasants, however, have actually become 
masters of the art of verse and have not lost their simplicity and 
primitiveness. That may even be said of the greatest of Provengal 
poets, Frédéric Mistral, whom the Provengaux always reverently 
refer to as “The Master”. There is in the poetry of Mistral the 
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spirit of the peasant as well as the wisdom and the learning ot 
the savant. It is indeed fitting that in the dedication of Miréio 
to Lamartine Mistral styled himself ‘‘an humble peasant who is 
offering his bunch of Crau grapes.” But the most significant of 
the real peasant poets of Provence, a man who was born a 
peasant and remained one all his life, was Charloun Riéu. In 
Miréio (Canto Sixth), Mistral addresses Alphonse Tavan as— 
. .. +» poor peasant, 


Who join your humble song with that of the brown crickets 
As they regard all day long your mattock! 


The name of Tavan is important in the story of the Provencal 
Renaissance, and it is true that he was born a peasant, that most 
of his poems are simple songs of the soil; but in his later life he 
was able to cease toiling with his hands and to devote himself 
entirely to literature. Such a privilege never fell to the destiny 
of Charloun Riéu. On January 10, 1924, he died at the home 
of the family with whom he had his miserable lodgings near the 
little village of Paradou. Until the day of his death he was known 
among the land-holders in the Crau and in Camargue as a willing 
laborer, a man who could be readily hired for tending flocks, for 
ploughing the fields, for gathering grapes, for cutting olives. 
Besides, he was known as a poet, as the highest expression of 
the ideal of what the Provengaux call their true spirit. 


On a Sunday morning in August, 1923, I visited Charloun 
Riéu. The road which leads from the station of Paradou to the 
farm where he lived is a highway bordered with poplars, one of 
the most charming in all Provence. I followed it for a quarter 
of a mile. Then the road made a turn, and I was in front of a 
rather dilapidated farm-house and recognized the aged poet 
sitting on a stone bench placed at the foot of an exterior stair- 
way leading up to the second floor and attic,—just such a stair- 
way as Daudet describes in his L’ Arlésienne. ‘I was expecting 
you and wanted to greet you in the sunshine,’’ Charloun said 
later. He wore the garb of a Midi peasant: a big slouch hat, 
which he never removed ; a rough coat; and a wide red girdle 
around his waist. His whole attitude was that of neglect. I 
watched him for several moments without attracting his attention. 
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Here was the man who had spent his life ploughing the fields of 
other men, the man who at the same time could recite passage 
after passage of the Odyssey and Jerusalem Delivered, and who 
could think out Provengal idioms which wouid translate Homer’s 
Greek and Tasso’s Italian. 

He received me cordially, recalled the occasion when he had 
met me the year before at the Mistral Museum in Arles, and 
showed that he was flattered that I had come to pay hima 
visit. When I told him I wanted to write an article about him 
for publication in an American periodical, he seemed greatly 
pleased. His first words were: “If you write about me, you 
must at least mention the names of my brother Fed/idres of other 
days,— Roumanille, Girard, Mathieu, Aubanel, Mistral, Brunet, 
and Tavan.” 

Then he gave me a brief sketch of his life. He always 
signed himself “Charloun Riéu déu Paradou,” for he was born 
near the little village of Paradou and spent practically all of his 
seventy-nine years in its vicinity. Moreover, there is a musical 
effect in the rhymes and in the combination of vowels in 
“Charloun Riéu déu Paradou’’ which is bound to please the 
sensitive ear of the Provencal. His family was of the most 
humble; both his father and mother sprang from the poorest 
peasant classes. Yet, Charloun always took pride in his 
ancestry, for his grandfather was known in the country around 
Paradou as a maker of witty couplets. It was the great dream 
of Charloun’s mother and father that their son should become 
a priest. In his early childhood he was sent to a parochial 
school, where he was given instruction in the elements of Greek 
and Latin. He was the eldest of five children, however, and 
when he was old enough to work in the fields his schooling 
had to be given up. His mother taught him all that she 
knew,—the Provengal folk songs; and he thus learned some- 
thing of versification. By the time he was ten years old, he 
had composed a number of poems on the trees and plants with 
which he was so familiar, on the flocks which he sometimes 
tended, and on the ploughs and hoes with which he worked in 
the fields and to which he affectionately gave fanciful names. 
Some of these childish verses fell by chance into the hands 
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of Mistral. When the Master read them, he recognized their 
promise; and, always eager to encourage the most humble 
Provengal singer, he sought out their young creator. ‘In those 
days,”’ Charloun said, ‘‘as soon as I had completed a poem I 
would pick up my staff or my old umbrella and off I would go 
to the Master to get his advice, never thinking for a moment 
of the thirty kilometres which I had to walk.’’ Under the 
guidance of Mistral, he read and studied the works of the 
Troubadours and of the modern Provengal poets. 

He read also the Greek and Latin classics, first in French 
translations and later in the original languages,— all this while 
toiling in the fields. It was Leconte de Lisle’s version of the 
Odyssey that made him determine to learn Greek. ‘The old 
Greek poets,” he declared to me, “knew everything. They 
were wise because their lives were simple. To-day things are 
so complex and bewildering that most of us become blind. I 
had never fully seen my own Provence until I had read Homer! 
It was early in my study of Greek that I made up my mind to 
translate the Odyssey into Provengal.”’ 

In 1870, Charloun fought with the French army in the 
German war, and part of his three years of military service was 
spent in Africa. This was the only period when he was away 
from Paradou for more than a few days at atime. In 1877, 
he was admitted to the society of the Fedidres. The honor came 
because of the local reputation he had gained from a number of 
poems written after Provengal folk-airs,— poems which were not 
printed, but which were handed in manuscript form from one 
to another and committed to memory and sung. At this time, 
when the Provengal Renaissance was in its flower, such a dis- 
position of verses was a fad in Provence. In 1884, Mistral 
published an article in which he referred to Charloun Riéu as 
“the only peasant in France who sings songs about his plough 
and the only poet in France who knows how to sing such 
songs.”’ From that time on, Charloun was accepted as a leading 
poet of Provence. 

Until the end of his life he was much sought after to sing his 
poems at /étes and gatherings of the Fedibres in Marseilles, 
Arles, Nimes, Les Baux, Avignon, and Beaucaire. What he 
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considered the great honor of his career came in the year I9II, 
when he was called to Paris to sing at a grand dinner given to 
celebrate the organization of Fe/ibrige and attended by many 
notables of the capital. His comment regarding this occasion 
showed that he possessed that bold yet delicate sense of humor 
which is so typically Provengal. ‘I have never been married,” 
said he, “but I know much of love and I have sung of it often. 
At this dinner in Paris, there was seated at the right of mea 
duchesse and at the left another grande dame. After I had 
recited my poems, these ladies said to me: ‘Will you grant us 
our greatest wish?’ ‘What is it?’ I asked in reply. ‘Will you 
allow us to embrace you?’ I was happy to grant their wish.” 

Our conversation turned to other topics,—the grape harvest, 
the quality of the 1923 wine, the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, the English and American tourists who are frequenting 
Provence more and more. Charloun showed in his remarks 
that, even though for years he had been a recluse in the fields 
around Paradou, he was not ignorant of what was going on in 
the great world beyond his limited horizon. Finally, I re- 
quested that he recite some of his poems for me. 

“TI cannot sing to-day,” he said. “This morning I received 
the news of the death of a sister, and I am too sad to sing.”’ 

He got up and slowly ascended the stairway and went into 
his attic. After a few moments he returned, bringing copies 
of his translation of the Odyssey, published in 1907, and of Zz 
Cant déu Terraire, published successively, each time with ad- 
ditional poems, in 1897, 1900, 1904, and 1911. His published 
books contain by no means all of his work. He left manuscript 
translations of Jerusalem Delivered and of Fénélon’s 7élémaque, 
as well as many songs written during the War on the Provengal 
poilu. He told me that he was writing a play. “But I will 
not give you the name of it,’’ he added, “‘because I am not sure 
that I shall ever finish it.” He did finish the play, however, a 
few weeks later, and it was produced by professional actors at 
Chateaurenard and Mourries and Maussane a short time before 
Charloun’s death. The play is called Margarido déu Desté, and 
was based on a ballad of the same name which appears in Zz 
Cant déu Terraire. 
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“I would like to give you these books,” said Charloun, as 
he handed me copies of his Odyssey and of Li Cant dou Terraire. 
“But I am poor, and even my own books are expensive. You 
can find copies of them in the library at Arles, and Monsieur 
Ratier, the librarian, who is one of my dearest friends, will be 
glad for you to use them. Read them, and when you write 
about me give your true impressions of my work.” 


It is easy to tell the truth about the work of Charloun Riéu, 
What needs most to be said is that his poetry is primitive. It 
sprang from an honest and a naive soul, and it is about the 
very land itself and about human beings who are bound to 
the land. That land is blessed with a varied beauty and with 
richness. Those whose lives are so inseparably connected with 
it are born to be gay and happy. They are not the moody 
and pessimistic peasants of northern France, such, for example, 
as de Maupassant describes. The peasants of Provence live 
in that ecstatic state in which they do not think, but are content 
to feel. They reflect the beauty that is around them, sym- 
bolized by their glorious sunshine, in their age-old customs, in 
their music, in their farandoles, in their poetry. The zest for 
life is so strong in them that there must be some expression of 
its joy. Charloun was in every way one of them; when he 
sang, he sang songs of gladness. One of his most loved poems, 
L’ Oulivarello, is on the work of the peasant girl who goes at 
dawn to spend the day in gathering olives. All about her there 
is the golden beauty of Provence in the time of autumn, and 
she becomes infused with it. Gathering olives is not labor 
for her. She is simply the child of nature, and she feels its 
stirring presence so fully that everything save the beauty of 
nature is forgotten. Charloun might have been the girl olive- 
gatherer himself; he is singing of an experience which he 
enjoyed hundreds of times. 

The first two groups of songs in Li Cant déu Terraire are 
entitled, respectively, Zravai e Mestié (Toil and Need) and 
Cansoun de la Terro (Song of the Land). In these poems, 
Charloun shows that in following the impulses of his emotions 
he adjusted himself to civilization not submissively, but tri- 
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umphantly. In short, he shows that all unconsciously he became 
a philosopher. Why should the peasant of Provence who passes 
his life in working for others be less fortunate than those for 
whom he works? The plains, the hills, the rivers, the roadways, 
the olive trees, the mulberries, the noble ruins,—he is a part of 
all these. They are his. No economic conditions, no social 
barriers, can deny him his heritage. The name of material 
ownership is nothing for him. Let him go forth, sings Charloun 
in Li Cant déu Paisan (Songs of the Peasant),— 


When dawn awakes, 

When the new-born morning-star mounts tremblingly an azure sky, 
When the palish moon droops low, 

When bees take wing to glean their honey from the flowering field, 
When the turtle-dove is greeting day,— 

Then, in the time of growing grain, 

O peasant, sing your gay refrain ! 


All this might seem extremely sentimental as a philosophy, but 
it must be remembered that a real peasant formulated it asa 
result of what actual toil in life had taught him. 

Charloun spoke the truth when he told me that he had often 
sung of love. If his lyrics were accurately translated into French 
or English or any other highly developed language, the third 
section in Li Cant ddéu Terraire, entitled Amoureto (Love Poems), 
might be criticized as bold and earthy, as quite void of what 
the over-sophisticated call the spiritual. Yet these lyrics, in their 
Provengal dress, seem only natural. In the great romantic stories 
of passion, the beauty of love lies chiefly in desire; as Shake- 
speare portrays it in Romeo and Juliet, as Mistral makes it in 
Miréio. Charloun, who, after all, knew little about cultivated 
manners, was content to leave the beauty of natural love as it 
exists in itself. In L’ Endourmido (The Sleeping Maiden), he 
describes a peasant girl asleep among the wild flowers. The 
poet, in the person of a strong young peasant, comes along and 
instinctively recognizes the girl as his mate, just as a bird might 
recognize its mate. Immediately at sight of her, the poet's life 
“bursts into flowers;”” he knows that ‘‘all the birds in the over- 
hanging branches are singing a round for her;” he longs “to 
place a violet in one of her hands and a rose in the other and to 
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kiss her red lips.” But, alas, she is asleep! He has not the 
heart to awake her—perhaps he will not please her! He must 
wait! Such, to Charloun, is the great beauty of romance, 

If Charloun was pagan in his rapturous enthusiasm for the 
nature of Provence and in his treatment of love, he was none the 
less Christian in his devotion to the church and to all that it has 
stood for in the life of Provence. With all his homely wisdom, 
with all the accumulated knowledge of civilized man forced to 
lead a primitive existence, he retained a childlike faith in the 
religion taught him in his infancy. The multitude of Provencal 
saints, the numerous shrines, the symbols of the office,—all 
these were to Charloun the most real of realities. They left no 
place for doubt in his soul; they were an answer to all inner 
questionings; they satisfied that craving to probe into mystic 
things which is present in the mind of every poet. As Char- 
loun ignored the restraints of economic conditions, he accepted 
the restraints of the church as beauty. His disposal of a character 
is always in keeping with the highest standards of morality. 
Again and again in his poems appear references to the church 
and its inseparability from the conception of Provence as a land 
of beauty and poetry. What pleased him as much as anything 
else was his custom of going to the old chapel at Les Baux every 
Christmas Day to chant the ancient Provengal Noéls. 

Whatever might have been the particular interests of each, all 
the poets who belonged to the Provengal Renaissance sang 
directly or indirectly of the objective Provence of the present 
day. To do so was a part of their programme as patriots. They 
loved their land so dearly, they took such great pride in its 
beauty and in its resplendent past, that they wanted all the 
world to see it as they saw it. The grand natural aspects of 
Provence,—the Alpilles, the desert of the Crau, the Rhone and 
the Durance, the marshy wastes of Camargue; the historic cities 
and towns,—Arles, Nimes, Avignon, Saint-Remy, Tarascon ; the 
Roman and medizval monuments and ruins,—the Pont du Gard, 
the Palace of the Popes at Avignon, the Abbey at Montmajour: 
all these are referred to and described and glorified again 
and again in the songs of the Fe/ibre poets. These poets, too, 
give us the customs of their people, customs which still make so 
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richly picturesque the life of Provence. Charloun Riéu was no 
exception. Many of the poems in Zi Cant déu Terraire are 
simply records of a patriot’s impressions of his land and people. 
The fourth section in the book is called Pastrage (Shepherd 
Life), and in the songs included in this group Charloun gives us 
pictures of the pasture lands around his beloved Paradou. We 
see the shepherd with his flocks; we feel the calm of his soul. 
In his peaceful manner, he sings for us. He points out to us the 
heights of Les Baux, the walls of Montmajour, the mills of Font- 
Vielle and the towers of Arles, all of which are always watching 
him. He shows us the plants and the flowers and the birds and 
the little animals which are always about him. He convinces us 
of his happiness and of his pride in being a shepherd of Provence. 


Charloun was a natural poet, and he was also an artist. In 
the course of his life of labor in the fields of others, he took the 
time to learn three languages, Greek and Latin and Italian. 
Both French and Provengal were taught him in his infancy. 
“From my earliest recollection,” he once wrote, “Provencal 
words, all of them, seemed to have a peculiar fascination for me.” 
He spoke French as beautifully as 1 have ever heard anyone 
speak it. But he was fortunate in having Provengal as the 
natural medium for his poetry. It is true that the most conversa- 
tional prose in Provengal is more musical than the most finished 
verse in many other languages. Yet Charloun was too much the 
artist and knew too well the possibilities of his language to write 
vers libre. He often adopted the most difficult and complicated 
lyric patterns; but, as a rule, he merely took folk-airs and pro- 
vided new words for them, as did Robert Burns. One critic has 
said of Charloun’s method of composition :— 


He works when he can, when his mood is right and when 
he has the leisure. He broods over his idea, changes it 
this way and that, seizes upon a popular air, and adjusts 
his words to it. One fine day, perhaps months afterwards, 
perhaps years, the poem springs forth, a completed song. 


In Li Cant déu Terraire, the music of many of the airs after 
which the poems were written is printed along with the words. 
Whatever song-pattern Charloun selected, his verse is always 
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flexible and natural. There is never a note of artificiality. Rhymes 
and effects of assonance seem to come of themselves. Let me 
quote one stanza and the refrain from his dance poem, La 
Mazurka souto li Pin (The Mazurka under the Pines), which 
appears in Li Cant déu Terraire in the last section, entitled 
Cansoun sus @’er de Danso (Songs after Dance Tunes) :— 


Galanti chatouno, {Beautiful young maidens 

Amourous jouvént, And amorous lads, 

La roso boutouno, The rose is budding 

Ansin nous counveén ; To make us gay. 

Au-jour-d’uei qu’ es fésto, To-day is a holiday ; 

Anen la culi, Let’s cull the flower, 

Qu’en danso moudésto And in joyous dance 

Deven trefouli. Tremble with happiness. 
Venés, que l’ouro s’avanco, Come, for time is fleeting ! 
Es festo au mas d’Escanin ; It is holiday at the farm of Escanin. 
La mazurka, génto danso, The mazurka, graceful measure, 

La faren souto li pin. We will dance under the pines. ] 


The skilfulness of the pointed mazurka rhythm, the richness 
gained from the combination of the vowel sounds, and the variety 
of the rhyming in this typical stanza of Charloun’s verse, are 
apparent even to the one who knows little of Provengal or of 
any other Romance language. 

It is to be expected that Charloun would have been fascinated 
by the Odyssey, even as it exists in the French version of 
Leconte de Lisle. Homer was as natural a poet as Charloun; 
the Odyssey in its realistic parts is an idyll of just such simple 
folk as one finds among the Provencal peasants of to-day. 
Charloun as a translator had a great advantage over Leconte de 
Lisle. A folk language is a far better medium for the transla- 
tion of Homer’s Greek than the literary French which Leconte 
de Lisle was obliged to use. Charloun’s version of the Odyssey 
becomes a powerful tale told in a prose which is intended to be 
heard as music, a prose which is always strong and suggestive of 
the elemental. That, no doubt, falls little short of what Homer 
intended his poem to be. 


Three weeks after my visit to Charloun, I was at Les Baux 
for a féte of the Felibres, a cours d’ amour resurrected from the 
Middle Ages. There were no knights or ladies present; I saw 
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few who were not peasants. Most of the women were attired in 
the native Provencal costume, conspicuous for the coiffe, the 
fichu, and the flowing skirt. Among the men, there were a 
number of gardiens, ‘cow-boys’, of Camargue, the finest examples 
of physical manhood which can be found in France to-day. 
Charloun was the honored one of the occasion. He was there 
to sing his songs of the soil which all Provence had learned to 
love. The day was warm; the sun was shining in all its splendor, 
and the skies were blue and clear. To the south I could see the 
Mediterranean, to the east and north the blue Alpilles, and to 
the west the plains of the Crau and the valley of the Rhone. The 
crowd was enormous, and everybody was gay. Charloun, look- 
ing almost young, his face beaming with enthusiasm and glad- 
ness, mounted the rock which served as a platform. Then there 
arose a mighty chorus: “Vivo Charloun! Vivo la Prouvengo!” 

It was splendid! This display of patriotism and of love for 
beauty and poetry,—all from peasants! 

With such a picture of Charloun in mind, the story of his 
end becomes indeed pathetic. For several years, he had been 
able to do but little work in the fields, and he was cared for 
by a kind family who were devoted to him, the Gay-Lussacs. 
Even though they cared for him very tenderly, on January 8, 
1924, they forgot that he was avery old man. He had been 
away all day, and when he came home he found that everybody 
was gone for the night. He started up the exterior stairway 
to his attic, but stumbled and fell to the ground. Unable to 
rise, he lay there until he was found the next morning. It was 
cold, and for about half the night rain was falling. The expo- 
sure was too much for a man of nearly eighty years; two days 
later he died. ‘This man,” reported Le Petit Méridional,— 


This man, who all his life ignored physical necessity, in 
the end fell a prey to necessity. But what of that? He 
often said that after death he would join the choristers of 
God. Let us always see him as the peasant-poet singing 
on a bright afternoon his songs of his beloved Provence. 


A peasant, all his life confronting misery, and yet a poet and 
an artist, filled with a love for beauty which misery could never 
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cloud, Charloun Riéu had an extraordinary career. Only in 
Provence, with its happy climate and superb sunshine and blue 
skies, could he have been possible. Think for a moment of 
the peasants of other countries and races. The peasant of 
Russia is melancholy and tragic; his greatest hope is to forget 
himself in vodka. The peasant of Normandy is thoughtful only 
of hoarding sous. The peasant of Ireland and Brittany is afraid; 
around every corner he sees lurking devils with whom he must 
fight. The peasant of America is ‘ambitious’; he wants to 
buy an automobile and see his sons and daughters with college 
degrees. The peasant of Italy and Spain is amiable and warm- 
hearted and gay, but the spirit of poetry is not in his soul. 
The Provengal is different from all these. He considers his 
wine essential for life, but he is rarely drunk. He actually feels 
that he lives above the economic; the tedious cares that fetter 
the more thoughtful peasant mean nothing to him. He never 
knows fear; his imagination is even more active than that of 
the Celt, but he sees no deadly foes ready to cross him at every 
turn. He has the sense of humor to make him realize that 
such possessions as an automobile and a college degree cannot 
make a peasant change his skin. Not only is he amiable and 
warm-hearted and gay, but he is industrious and knows how 
to discipline himself. A born philosopher, he is likely to master 
an art in order to express his overflowing feelings, his abound- 
ing enthusiasm for his beautiful land and for the gift of life 
which he values so highly. In short, he is likely to evolve into 
a Charloun Riéu. In the death of Charloun, the last of the 
group who brought to a triumphant success the movement 
known in literature as the Provencal Renaissance passed away, 
but it is safe to prophesy that as long as the sunshine of 
Provence endures so long will there be peasant poets in the 
land. 
VERNON LOGGINS. 


New York. 























ALFRED HOUSMAN * 


It is twenty-eight years, a long time in the history of English 
literature, since A Shropshire Lad was first printed. Its deli- 
cate lyrics were written a year earlier. Housman was thirty- 
seven years old in 1896, and this was his first book; he was 
then a teacher of Latin in the University of London. He had 
been a London civil servant when he wrote the book, breath- 
lessly, and in a few months, we are told. He is now Profes- 
sor of Latin at Cambridge. The name of Alfred Housman’s 
younger brother Lawrence is much oftener seen in public prints. 
These brief sentences contain all that need be known of the 
walking and speaking man, except that after an interval of 
twenty-five years he lately printed his Last Poems, a slender 
volume in the same key as A Shropshire Lad. 

Even were nothing known of Housman, his work would prove 
him a most unusual classicist. One turns instinctively for com- 
parison to such finished Latinists as William Johnson-Cory, or 
Dr. Bridges, or Lionel Johnson, or back to Gray and Landor. 
Between Johnson-Cory and Housman there is a close fraternal 
bond. The same old-world, wistful tenderness in the presence 
of the fleeting charm of youth is one of the clear marks of both; 
and it might have been the younger poet who wrote:— 


I’d rather have the lads that lost, 
So they be lads like ours. 


There are completeness and perfection in the lyric utterance of 
Housman. We are tempted to associate his name even higher 
than with the poets I have mentioned. We think of Heine, of 
Horace when he is least derivative and most Horatian; we think 
even, at times, of Catullus, when we read these simple revela- 
tions of exquisite feeling. Not long after the second flowering 
of Tennyson’s lyric genius in such haunted melodies as Frater 





*The passages from Mr. Housman’s poems appearing in this article are 
quoted by the kind permission of their author. The American publishers 
of A Shropshire Lad are the John Lane Company, New York; and of 
Last Poems, Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
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Ave atque Vale, a sharp and apparently noble emotional experi. 
ence befell Housman, and led to the book I write of,—an experi- 
ence as poignant, surely, as that which made Catullus a poet, 
Under the veil of his English reticence Housman has recorded 
this experience in lyrics so sincere, so immediate, so melodious 
and simple that I have not hesitated, in the search for terms to 
reveal him to those who know him not, to avail myself of the 
highest of lyric names. 

In what follows there is no attempt to speak for or against 
any school of poetry. We live in a time of wide and bold experi- 
ment and such times have always been fruitful for poetry. Even 
when a particular experiment seems to have failed in its particular 
aim, it has by no means always failed in its ultimate result. 
The Alexandrians may have lost their way in a blind alley; so 
may the Provencaux; but discoveries made by them as they 
doubled about false theories helped on Catullus and led to Dante. 
-It is equally true, on the other hand, that a backward-looking 
poet, a poet of tradition, finds now and then in a Jiving commu- 
nion with the past a secret which has escaped the bold empiri- 
cist. When some of us wish to assure ourselves of the continu- 
ing progress of English verse, we turn to poets like Housman. 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden, 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too wide for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid ; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


There are twenty-four significant words in the poem I have 
quoted, and twenty-four beats in the simple Heinesque rhythm. 
Each word takes its beat squarely and evenly, each pause is at 
the end of a line, and every end of a line is a pause, with a 
strong sense-stress on the richly vowelled but unaffected Saxon 
rhymes. Only so brief a thing, only so delicate a thing, could 
be, should be, so formally perfect; but how perfect it is! Like 
other of the great lyrists, Housman can use the outworn com- 
monplace with a sincerity which makes the oommonplace a 
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vehicle for a revelation of his deepest and finest feeling in all 
its depth and fineness. The commonplace, if touched by him, 
becomes something rich and strange. 


Lovers lying two and two 
Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 
Last Poems begins, appropriately enough, with a descant on 


the old phrase :— 
We'll to the woods no more, 


The laurels are all cut. 
It is interesting to compare this with Théodore de Banville’s— 
Nous n’irons plus aux bois, les lauriers sont coupés. 


Housman omits all de Banville’s picturesque details; no longer do 
the Loves about the bowls or the clustered Naiads see gleaming 
in the sun in broken crystals the silent waters which once fell 
from their urns; rather— 
The bowers are bare of bay 
That once the Muses wore ; 
The year draws in the day 
And soon will evening shut. 
The picture gives place to the essential stroke, and that simpli- 
fied, universalized. For— 
Les lauriers sont coupés, et le cerf aux abois 
Tressaille au son du cor: nous n’irons plus aux bois— 
a fine image, a very fine image. Housman gives us just the 
transposed refrain, and omitting the rest of de Banville’s figures, 
even the very fine irony of the children’s insensible cry—‘‘ Look 
at them mowing hay and cutting down laurels!’’— he proceeds, 
by the simple artifices of simple feeling, to fill our own souls 
with his gentle, undespairing, yet unconsenting, regret :— 


O we'll no more, no more 
To the leafy woods away, 
To the high wild woods of laurel 
And the bowers of bay no more. 


I speak as one to whom the lines of de Banville are very dear; 
but we know, too, which method is nearer the method of the 
supreme lyrists. 
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For all the loveliness of the emotions they reveal, there is no 
over-refinement of drama under the simple rhythms of Housman, 
His dramatic problems are as simple, as universal, as Bonnie Doon 
or Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amemus. The experiences of his 
simple persons may have had form and substance in many a 
human heart. When a dead lad asks his comrade about his old 
interests in the life above the grass, he gets frank, straightfor- 
ward answers until he asks this :— 


‘Is my girl happy, 

That I thought hard to leave, 
And has she tired of weeping 
As she lies down at eve?’ 


And he is told: — 
Ay, she lies down lightly, 
She lies not down to weep: 
Your girl is well contented. 
Be still, my lad, and sleep. 


And the swift movement of that last line is shortly explained:— 


I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 


That turning away of the comrade in “‘Be still, my lad, and 
sleep!’’ illustrates the dramatic, or rather the epic, quality of 
Housman’s lyrics. It is elemental, racial, in its intense person- 
ality, like the pathos of Clerk Saunders or the bittersweet of 
The Twa Corbies. It is a bittersweet which blooms all through 
these pages. If it makes you think of Heine, Housman’s flavor 
is still as original as Heine’s own. There is a grimmer some- 
thing, more courage, and less laughter, than Heine knew, in 
this :— 

Now hollow fires burn out to black, 

And lights are guttering low: 


Square your shoulders, lift your pack, 
And leave your friends and go. 


Oh never fear, man, nought’s to dread, 
Look not left nor right: 

In all the endless road you tread 
There’s nothing but the night. 


It has been said that this borders on cynicism. It is not cyni- 
cal, but courageous. Like all Housman’s moral, it cries ‘Quand 
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méme!’, which, when you come to think of it, is a rather high 
and fine attitude of faith. He says it over again in Lasé 
Poems :— 
’Tis true there’s better boose than brine, but he that drowns 
must drink it— 


or, in the closing strophe of the same poem, with its old story :— 


The king with half the East at heel is marched from lands of 
morning; 

Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air. 

And he that stands will die for nought, and home there's no 


returning. 
The Spartans on the seawet rock sat down and combed their 


hair. 
But to return. Compare— 
In all the endless road you tread 


There’s nothing but the night— 


for the measure and for contrast with— 


White in the moon the long road lies 
That leads me from my love; 


and then, for the very quintessence of Housman’s lyric power 


read— 
And early though the laurel grows, 


It withers quicker than the rose. 


To an Athlete Dying Young may be the poem by which the world 
will longest remember Alfred Housman :— 

Now you will not swell the rout 

Of lads that wore their honours out, 


Runners whom renown outran, 
And the name died before the man. 


The poem closes :— 


And round that early-laurelled head 
Will flock to gaze the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on his curls 

The garland briefer than a girl’s. 


That is my own favorite, perhaps; for it is hard to choose, In 
Illic Jacet are found these exquisite lines :— 


Oh hard is the bed they have made him, 
And common the blanket and cheap ; 
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But here he will lie as they laid him: 
Where else could you trust him to sleep? 


To sleep when the bugle is crying 
And cravens have heard and are brave..... 


‘*Where else could you trust him to sleep?’’ Are not all the glory 
and all the tragedy of youth in the ache of that line? It is im- 
possible not to dwell for a moment on that other poem of the 
love not so strong as death, the poem of ‘‘two lovers looking to 


be wed’”’ :— 
‘And time shall put them both to bed, 
But she shall lie with earth above, 
And he beside another love.’ 


And sure enough beneath the tree, 
There walks another love with me, 
And overhead the aspen heaves 

Its rainy-sounding silver leaves ; 
And I spell nothing in their stir, 
But now perhaps they speak to her, 
And plain for her to understand 
They talk about a time at hand 
When | shall sleep with clover clad, 
And she beside another lad. 


The whole of A Shropshire Lad is at or near the same high level 
of beauty and truth as the lines I have quoted as being those for 
which I have a peculiar affection. Last Poems is on no lower 
level; the tone of the following poem is wonderfully sustained 
throughout the book :— 


Oh stay at home, my lad, and plough 
The land and not the sea, 

And leave the soldiers at their drill, 
And all about the idle hill 
Shepherd your sheep with me. 


Oh stay with company and mirth 
And daylight and the air ; 

Too full already is the grave 

Of fellows that were good and brave 
And died because they were. 


Housman has not busied himself to seek out undiscovered 
rhythms in new continents of art, and yet he is as fresh and new 
as if no one had sung his tunes before; and indeed his tunes no 
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one has ever sung before, but the difference is subtle and per- 
sonal. Nor does he give you the impression of consciously 
avoiding novelty; rather of keeping in tune a perfect instrument 
on which he knows how to play gracefully, simply, almost care- 
lessly, but with a sure and authoritative carelessness. Mr. 
Richard Aldington can, for a dare, set common prose words side 
by side in a common prose order, and evoke an exquisite verse 
rhythm,—exquisite, and yet so frankly arranged that you feel 
that the poet is waiting at your elbow for your applause. In 
Housman these melodies, as regular as a theme in Bach, are as 
unobtrusive as the measures of Dante; these plain Saxon mono- 
syllables marching to an even beat appear to be as unconscious, 
and are really as simple, as the speech of mountaineers and chil- 
dren. The artist is so completely under the dominion of his 
thought and feeling that his perfect workmanship, like the work- 
manship of Catullus, seems a thing of chance. 

If there is no attempt in Housman to create a factitious inter- 
est by tricks of style which first arrest and later weary the atten- 
tion, still less is there any painful strain after originality of 
thought. Like Horace, like Ronsard and Herrick and Burns, 
he says the old things with a difference. Since we all live in 
the same world, and our mental content radiates from pretty 
much the same centre of images, which are driven into form by 
nearly the same needs and desires, there can be no great origi- 
nality left for the successors of Homer and Sappho. The too 
eager effort to say what has not been said destroys itself by lead- 
ing the poet to say what he himself has not thought or imagined. 
The originality of Housman is something subtler than that. It is 


the originality of— 
oeenw O beate Sesti 
vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam!— 


wherein Horace expressed all men’s feeling in a form all his own. 
It has the originality of — 


Meadows have flowers that pleasures move 
Though roses are the flowers of love, 


which is the quintessence of Campion. It has the originality of— 


Suis-je ne trop t6t ou trop tard? 
Qu’ est-ce que je fais dans ce monde? 
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—O vous tous, ma peine est profonde! 
Priez pour le pauvre Gaspard,— 


lines in which Paul Verlaine revealed the heart of his mystery, 
The property of the poet in his own verses is vested in some 
other right than in the first discovery of the thought. From 
Horace and Campion and Verlaine, no less than from Alfred 
Housman, you come away with a suspicion that poetry is, after 
all, a miracle; that it happens; that when it does not happen, 
nothing helps; but that when it does happen, nothing matters, 


JAmEs BRANNIN. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE FOLK-SONG 


He traced his song beside the sea; 
The waters lipped it, bit by bit. 
He carved it on the laurel-tree; 
The clamping bark distorted it. 
He graved it. On the charlatan stone 
Time ravened. In his heart’s despair 
He sang it from a hilltop, thrown 
Upon the mercy of the air. 


Along the country lanes it lies, 
Its seeds are plumy, urgent, blind. 
Our children hum its harmonies 
ie | Nor know they plucked them from the wind. 
| Oh, safe from time and envious death, 
Each Spring its earliest bloom outstrips, 
It lives upon the people’s breath, | 
A flower thrust between the lips! 





BEATRICE RAVENEL. 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
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REALISM AND ST. JOHN ERVINE 


If jesting Pilate had asked, ‘‘What is realism?’’ he would 
have been scarcely to blame for not staying for ananswer. It 
is easy to say what realism is not: it is not romance, it is not 
sentimentalism, it is not pornography, it is not preaching or 
lecturing through fiction, it is not the accumulation of observed 
data, it is not necessarily concerned with sordid material. Per- 
haps the best way toward a more positive definition is through a 
consideration of the work of some writer in whom we feel that the 
realistic temper is dominant, whose writings impress us as holding 
aclear and undistorted mirror up to life. I can think of no living 
writer more likely to help us toward a satisfactory conclusion than 
St. John Ervine. It is true that his achievement has not yet en- 
tirely fulfilled the expectations aroused by his early work, but his 
plays and novels admirably illustrate the realist’s spirit and 
attitude; and he has also published a discussion of realism and a 
volume of semi-critical studies containing various applications 
of his theory. He has amply justified the judgment of Mr. 
Yeats, who told him near the beginning of his career that his 
special talent was ‘‘a vision of life, which is a most remarkable 
gift to have.”’ 

When a poet, a novelist or a dramatist betakes himself to 
criticism, he is likely to do two things. He will probably make 
some suggestive and penetrating observations, beyond the reach 
of the ordinary critic, about his particular kind of art; and he 
will also in all likelihood make some astonishing blunders, such 
as no professional critic of tolerable ability would dream of 
committing. These errors usually spring from the natural 
tendency of the writer to regard his own type of literature as 
standard, and other types as more or less indefensible variations. 
From Ben Jonson to Bernard Shaw, English literature is rich in 
examples; Mr. Ervine’s article on The Realistic Test in Drama‘ 
is one of the latest. After brushing aside two or three common 
misconceptions about realism, he states his definition as follows :-— 
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I do not use the word realism in any other sense than 
this, that the people created by the dramatist shall be true 
to the nature of such people, and that their actions shall not 
impose a strain upon the credulity. When a dramatist 
presents us with a group of people, he makes drama by 
bringing them into contact with circumstances which pro- 
duce collision and reaction and growth. All that the 
audience need do is to apply its common sense to such a 
situation. Do the people behave in the way in which such 
people, as known to them or imagined by them, would behave 
if the circumstances were real rather than imaginary? 


This test, Mr. Ervine declares, is applicable ‘‘to drama of what- 
soever kind;’’ to Comus and Romeo aud Juliet, as well as to The 
Silver Box. 

It will be noticed that the definition puts the emphasis upon 
verisimilitude of character, not upon probability of situation or 
plot. It leaves the dramatist free to devise any sort of plot he 
chooses, provided only it does not require the persons to act out 
of character. Mr. Ervine, however, proceeds to quote, as if it 
were identical with his own, another test of realism, quite 
different in emphasis,—the canon of Toledo’s in Don Quixote:— 


. . . I say that fiction should be probable, and that in 
proportion as it is so, it is pleasing. Fables should not be 
composed to outrage the understanding, but by making the 
wonderful appear possible . . . . they may both surprise 
and entertain; which cannot be effected where no regard is 
paid to probability. 

This is a good orthodox statement of the classic doctrine of 
realism; it comes straight down from Horace’s— 


Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. 


Like nearly all expressions of classic ideas about drama, it puts 
the emphasis entirely on plot; the things that happen may 
sometimes be strange, but they must be made to seem plausible. 
Mr. Ervine’s endorsement of this indicates that he considers 
probability of plot essential to realism, as well as verisimilitude of 
character. Rather oddly, he says nothing specifically about 
setting or dialogue. 

He illustrates the test by applying it in detail to two plays, 
The Merchant of Venice and The Fugitive. He treats them in 
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exactly the same way, and finds both wanting. The Merchant 
is condemned for improbabilities in the basic assumptions of 
the story (the character of the bond, the absurd will of Portia’s 
father, etc.) and in the development of the action (the tame sub- 
mission of Morocco and Aragon, Portia’s dealings with Bellario, 
the ignorance of Venetian law displayed by everyone except Portia 
in the court scene). The characters are also found in some 
instances to be inconsistent or untrue to life: thus Portia’s ego- 
tism in supposing that she alone can save Antonio, and Shylock’s 
surrender (when a real Shylock would have had his revenge, come 
what might) are criticized as almost incredible. 

All this Mr. Ervine offers us with a perfectly serious face. 
I think he means it; he is merely judging the Merchant by the 
standards of his own kind of writing, a kind to which it does not 
happen to belong. Nothing is easier than to show that Shake- 
speare’s play, tried by any realistic test, falls short at a dozen 
points. But all this is of less than no importance, because the 
play was written not to present a picture of real life, but to delight 
and thrill an audience with a strange story of a bloody-minded 
Jew, a self-forgetful friend, and a marvellously wise, beautiful 
and noble heroine. To judgethe Merchant by realistic standards 
is like judging a rose-bush by the food-value of its haws. 

A brief digression as to the practical value of keeping the 
distinctions of the literary kinds may be excusable. Some time 
ago Mr. Spingarn, sweeping away the rubbish of the past in 
order to make room for his ‘‘creative criticism,’’ announced in 
his rather oracular fashion, ‘‘We have done with the genres."’ 
In the same book he cited with strong approval Goethe’s remark 
that the two fundamental questions in criticism are: ‘‘What 
has the writer proposed to himself to do?’’ and ‘‘ How far has he 
succeeded in carrying out his own plan?’’ It did not occur to 
him, apparently, that the genres are useful and sometimes 
necessary aids to any critic who attempts to answer the first 
question. Literary categories obviously serve to mark certain 
broad differences of intention on the part of writers. Critics 
who ignore them do so at the risk of falling into at least one of 
the two grossest blunders of the profession; they are likely to 
blame a writer either for doing exactly what he set out to do, or 
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for not doing something that he never intended, or (as Mr. 
Ervine condemns Shakespeare) for both. Most of the bad 
criticism in the world, as Mr. Saintsbury has reminded us, 
springs from one or the other of these errors. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about the literary kinds and nothing sinful about 
hybrids: but when we ‘“‘have done with the genres’ our next 
procedure is generally to fall into some absurdity from which 
recognition of genre distinctions would have saved us. Ability 
to distinguish literary types and to understand their meaning is 
thus the starting-point of good criticism. 

Mr. Ervine’s requirement that plots must be probable both 
in their hypotheses and in their development (a requirement 
which he wishes to apply to all imaginative literature) is inap- 
plicable to romantic drama and fiction. The requirement that 
characters must be consistent and true to life is applicable (in a 
general way and with some limitations) to serious romantic 
drama and fiction; but obviously it cannot fairly be applied to 
melodrama, to farce, or to fanciful romance. When, however, 
Mr. Ervine turns to realistic drama and measures The Fugitive 
with his standards, he gives us a valuable piece of analysis and 
criticism. The Fugitive is a picture of a group of modern people 
involved in a not uncommon situation. It is the story of a woman 
who finds her marriage intolerable because her husband—a good 
sort, according to his lights—is personally repulsive to her. Mr. 
Ervine questions the basic assumptions of the story; two people 
so antipathetic as Clare and George Dedmond, he thinks, would 
not be likely to marry. He questions the development of the 
action, stressing particularly the theatricality and falseness of 
the tragic conclusion. He questions the characterization of 
Clare; a woman who had rebelled against the intimacies of 
marriage, he says, would not have been likely to decide to sell 
herself to casual purchasers, nor would a sensitive and fastidious 
woman have been attracted by the ill-bred and caddish Malise. 
This is sound and useful destructive criticism; it was worth 
while to expose the essential unreality of Zhe Fugitive. But the 
limitations of such a test as Mr. Ervine proposes are illustrated 
by its successful use. It does not, of course, show us why so 
good an artist as Mr. Galsworthy should write so bad a play; to 
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do this a different approach and a different method would he 
necessary. Its value is in its negative results. It shows us at 
most whether or not a piece of realism is sound; it cannot show 
us whether the piece is great. The test will show that 7he Voysey 
Inheritance, Loyalties, and John Ferguson are all good realistic 
plays; it will not show any differences of merit among them. If 
we want to discover why /ohkn Ferguson is a better play than 
The Voysey Inheritance, we must resort to more general standards, 
applicable to romance as well as to realism; we must ask whether 
the story is in itself a moving one, whether any of the characters 
is great and memorable, whether the style is distinguished. 

A clear recognition of the inadequacy of the realistic test to 
measure greatness may be found in Mr. Ervine’s estimate of 
Synge, in Some Impressions of My Elders. ‘‘Synge,’’ he says, 
“‘portrayed the Irish people faithfully as he saw them; he put in 
the element of poetry in the Celtic character, but he also put in 
the element of cruelty, he put in the wit and generosity, but he 
also put in the dullness and the greed. . . .’’ And yet, although 
Synge was a sound realist, he was not a great man of genius; 
“his talent was a small one.’’ Obviously, Mr. Ervine is here 
making use of some standard of greatness which he does not 
formulate. 

Part of the difficulty in discussing realism comes from an am- 
biguity in the use of the term which Mr. Ervine’s definition 
does not enable him to avoid. Primarily realism is a category: 
a descriptive term which covers all writing in which the chief 
intention is to portray life with accuracy in detail. Such writ- 
ing may be good or bad; what Mr. Ervine’s test does is to give 
us a means of detecting the failures. But he also uses the word 
as a name for the virtue of truth to life in the broader sense; and 
here, I think, he misuses it. It is this confusion which betrayed 
him into the absurdity of setting up his realistic test for all fic- 
tion and drama and applying it to the Merchant of Venice. We 
shall do better to restrict the term to its colorless descriptive 
sense; it is a term of classification based on the author’s intention. 

Mr. Ervine’s recent volume of contemporary portraits ? offers 
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further evidence of his intensely realistic spirit, and of the value 
and limitations of his theory of realism. The descriptive parts 
contain many bits of exact observation, such as the picture of Mr, 
Shaw on the street, ‘‘tall, lean, very tidy and almost foppish in 
an unusual way, walking with great assurance and ease, examining 
now and then his very shapely hands, and gazing about him 
with that queer, quizzical, kindly look in his pleasant eyes.”’ 
The future, I think, will value that glimpse of Shaw; it is more 
characteristic and suggestive than any portrait, because portraits 
can show a man only in repose, and repose is not a Shavian 
trait. Or look at Mr. Yeats in motion: ‘‘He is very dignified 
in his movements when he walks slowly; he holds his head erect 
and carries his hands tightly clenched behind his back; but 
when he begins to move quickly, the dignity disappears and 
his walk becomes a tumbling shuffle.’’ These glances of the 
realist’s eye illustrate admirably the selective nature of his art: 
seeing everything, he reproduces a significant detail or two which 
not only shows what he saw but suggests its meaning. 
Critically, Mr. Ervine is at his best in dealing with the real- 
ists, Bennett and Galsworthy. His judgments of them are based 
partly on the test of characterization proposed in his Yale Review 
article, but more largely on another test, not explicitly formu- 
lated. Is the man’s vision of life substantially true and sound? Is 
it in any way distorted by sentimentality or prejudice? Some 
defects in Bennett’s vision of life are attributed to his tendency 
to romanticize youth, and his corresponding proneness to see 
old age as always ‘‘graceless and crabbed and unlovely.’’ It is not 
always so, says Mr. Ervine; nor is the death of the aged, as 
Bennett represents it, always wretched and terrifying. This 
view of old age and death is the result of a sentimental and ro- 
mantic overestimate of the possibilities and powers of youth; 
when these have vanished, Bennett can see nothing but misery. 
So Galsworthy’s vision of life is distorted by his oversensitive- 
ness, his exaggeration of suffering, his tendency ‘‘to believe that 
the weak man is right because he is weak,’’ his excessive pre- 
occupation with ‘‘the sense of property’’ in human nature. 
Taking as typical of Galsworthy’s attitude the prayer of one of 
his heroes, ‘“‘Give me strength to go on, till I love every living 
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thing,’’ Mr. Ervine comments: ‘He is praying for strength to 
love every living thing when he should be praying for the power 
to distinguish between what is lovable and what is detestable, 
between true things and false things.’’ Here we have in a sen- 
tence the contrast between the sentimentalist and the thorough 
realist. The sentimentalist wants to love; the realist wants to 
see and distinguish. 

Mr. Ervine’s criticism, then, supplies us with three fairly 
distinct tests of realism in fiction or drama. Dothe persons act 
and speak as such people in real life would act and speak under 
the circumstances? Are the circumstances made to appear proba- 
ble? Is the writer’s picture of life, when his work is considered 
as a whole, fair and unbiased by sentiment or doctrine? There 
is nothing novel or startling about these criteria, but within 
their limits they are extremely useful. They furnish us with a 
practicable standard of distinction between sound and meretri- 
cious realism; and such a standard we greatly need. 


But Mr. Ervine’s greatest service, even to criticism, is not in 
his criticism or in his theory; it is in his creative achievement. 
In drama Jane Clegg and John Ferguson have given us a standard 
of realism in the great English tradition. To recall the first 
impression made by these plays, perhaps I may be pardoned for 
quoting a sentence from a review written at the time: ‘‘Never, 
I believe, have the tragedies of everyday life been presented more 
truthfully and more poignantly."’ How accurately observed in 
detail, how individual, and how completely alive are Jane and 
Henry Clegg and Henry’s querulous old mother! Here is a group 
of lower middle-class people, presented objectively with unsparing 
truthfulness, in a situation both commonplace and painful. Each 
is drawn with intimate understanding; and the heroine, in spite 
of her sordid circumstances, rises to tragic dignity. Compare 
Henry Clegg with the hero of Justice, if you wish a concrete 
example of the difference between the realist’s and the senti- 
mentalist’s handling of a problem. Clegg’s character and 
situation are very like Falder’s; but Falder is only a symbol of 
helplessness seen through a mist of tears, while Clegg, miserably 
weak and sensual as he is, is a living person. John Ferguson is 
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an even more striking instance of Mr. Ervine’s power to make 
us see the beauty and dignity of common lives depicted with 
accurate truth. It contains a larger number of memorable 
characters than Jane Clegg; besides the patriarchal hero—as 
noble and as simple as Wordsworth’s Michael—and his wife and 
children, there is that strange and living creature of cowardice 
and generosity, Jimmy Caesar, and the inimitable Clutie John. 
The setting gives an impression of extraordinary richness and 
depth; the reader feels that he has lived in that rural Ulster 
community, and that he is at home there. Both of these plays, 
and their most important predecessor, Mixed Marriage, tell 
interesting stories. As we have seen, the author’s theory of 
realism by no means excludes a good plot. The situations are 
skilfully planned to test and bring out in the clearest light the 
traits of the principal persons. In all these plays Mr. Ervine 
allows himself the use of apparent accident or coincidence to 
heighten the story interest. This element of accident perhaps 
reaches the limit of legitimate use in_ John Ferguson, where the plot 
turns on the failure of a relative in America to post a letter at 
the time he intended. In Mr. Ervine’s last serious play, The 
Ship, the climax is due to sheer unpredictable chance, and to 
one chance in ten thousand,—the sinking of a great liner after 
collison with an iceberg. Such things happen so rarely that 
they seem unrepresentative of the normal order of things; in life 
we call them ‘‘acts of God’’, but in fiction they seem rather acts 
of a god from a machine. In other respects, too, the story is 
rather undramatic; probably it would have been more effective in 
the form of a novel. 

Mr. Ervine’s most recent plays have only a negative signifi- 
cance in connection with realism. Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
is an attempt at whimsical and witty comedy; the heroine and 
the central situation are reminiscent of Barrie’s Rosalind, the 
dialogue of Oscar Wilde’s. The piece is imitative and second- 
hand; its weakness ought to recall Mr. Ervine to his true field. 
The Lady of Belmont, although an even worse play, deserves a 
little more attention on account of its relation to Mr. Ervine’s 
article on the ‘‘realistic test’’, discussed above. It is, of course, a 
burlesque sequel to Zhe Merchant of Venice. The time is ten years 
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after the famous trial. Antonio has become an elderly bore who 
insists on telling everyone how he once almost lost a pound of flesh. 
Bassanio has run through nearly all Portia’s money, and he and 
she are heartily sick of each other. Jessica has found Lorenzo 
entirely too sentimental and poetical for her rather material 
tastes, and is consoling herself by an intrigue with Bassanio. 
As for Shylock, he has made out of his enforced Christianity an 
important business asset. He is in high favor with the Duke, 
and is richer than ever, so that Portia is glad to accept a loan 
from him. All this sounds as if Mr. Ervine might have written 
an immensely entertaining burlesque, from the realist’s point of 
view; one thinks of Thackeray’s delightful Rebecca and Rowena 
as an instance. But he has not done so; he has written a 
tedious five-act travesty in the prosiest of prose. There is 
scarcely any dramatic interest in his plot; his characters, with 
the possible exception of Antonio, never ‘come alive’; and his 
dialogue is dull. The reason for his failure becomes clear if we 
reflect a little on the nature of parody. Parody is a form of 
criticism. Good parody, like any other good criticism, must 
rest upon a thorough understanding of the purpose and spirit 
of the subject. But in his Yale Review article Mr. Ervine 
proved that he did not in the least understand what Shakespeare 
was trying to do in Zhe Merchant of Venice. Naturally, there- 
fore, his parody falls flat; it is simply irrelevant. 


In the novel Mr. Ervine has essayed three types, with varying 
degrees of success. He is very nearly at his best in Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s Man, an admirable piece of objective realism. Its nearest 
relative among the plays is_/ane Clegg, beside which it is not 
unworthy to stand. The plot, of exceptional dramatic interest, 
is based on a combination of motives which so far as I know has 
not previously been used, and the three leading characters, Mrs. 
Martin, her sister Esther, and her husband James, are shown to 
us with remarkable vividness and intimacy. Sixteen years before 
the story opens James, who has had an intrigue with Esther and 
has grown tired of her as well as of his wife, has deserted his 
family. The situations which follow on his return as a wretched 
derelict bring out in high relief the tolerant wisdom and homely 
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heroism of his wife. A/ice and a Family, which appeared in the 
same year, is realistic in detail, but frankly impossible in its 
main action. Itis a story of slum life in London, written under 
the influence of De Morgan, with a touch of Barrie. The four- 
teen year old heroine, endowed with Napoleonic gifts of strategy 
and executive ability, is amusing but incredible. The last two 
novels, Changing Winds and The Foolish Lovers, are of the 
biographical and subjective type. They evidently originated, 
not with a dramatic situation (as did Mrs. Martin’s Man, the 
first version of which was a play) but with a quasi-autobiograph- 
ical impulse. Both are stories of Ulster boys who go to London 
and struggle to make a name in literature. 7he Foolish Lovers is 
much the better; both the hero and the minor characters are more 
memorable. Uncle Matthew MacDermott, for instance, the 
bookish and gentle Ulsterman who has craved adventure all his 
life but has been too timid to seek it, is almost as memorable in 
his way as ‘‘my Uncle Toby’’. But the chief reason for the 
superiority of Zhe Foolish Lovers is probably its stronger plot. 
As Maeterlinck discovered when he gave up his static theory of 
drama, the only way to present character effectively is through 
dramatic situations and action. Plot isas essential to realism as 
to romance. The naturalists have proved this to us; when they 
have attempted to get along without plot, they have been forced 
into absurdly unnatural devices in order to present character. 
Chekhov’s much overpraised play, Zhe Cherry Orchard, is a 
striking instance; the dramatist is compelled to make most of 
his characters expound themselves, much in the manner of the 
crude technique of the old miracle plays. The fact is that though 
the mere everyday contacts and incidents of life may illustrate 
character, they do not bring it out vividly enough for the pur- 
pose of drama, or even of the novel. John MacDermott, the 
hero of The Foolish Lovers, is real to us partly because he is 
placed in situations which require action and because he acts. 

I have reserved for final mention the least known of Mr. 
Ervine’s books, and one of the most attractive, the volume of 
sketches entitled Eight o’ Clock and Other Studies. The best of 
these are little masterpieces of the realist’s art; I know of noth- 
ing better of the kind in English. They challenge comparison 
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with Mr. Galsworthy’s sketches; they are often similar in theme, 
but are done more compactly, with a lighter touch and a drier 
point. The observation is delicately exact, and the choice of 
detail and emphasis admirably skilful. Sometimes they pre- 
sent a dramatic little scene; or they exhibit a character, or sum 
up a whole life in a short dialogue. They illustrate in miniature 
most of the traits of sound realism: they show everywhere that 
“vision of life’’ which Mr. Yeats declared to be Ervine’s pecu- 
liar gift. 

This ‘vision’ of the realist is not the miscellaneous sensitive- 
ness of the photographic plate, recording indiscriminately what- 
ever is placed in front of it. It includes not only the power to 
record and portray, but the power to distinguish between the 
true and the false, between the significant and the negligible. It is 
a vision of life, not a mere reflection of outer surfaces, nor a 
phantasmagoria of the flotsam and jetsam of a turbid ‘‘stream 
of consciousness’’. The possessor of such a vision has an enor- 
mous responsibility to the world. If the good Lord delivers us 
from the naturalists, the sentimentalists, and the expressionists, 
it will be through such realism as Mr. Ervine’s. 


Homer E. WoopsriDGE. 


Wesleyan University. 
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WHITMAN AND HIS OWN COUNTRY 


That Leaves of Grass was cast out by America and received 
by England has become a traditional remark in literary history, 
When, by whom, and upon what grounds, this tradition was 
established are questions never seemingly considered. Its 
basis has been nearly as vague as that of the scientific discovery 
where ‘‘the first man guessed, and all the rest took his word.” 
In this particular case closer study tends to confirm the tradition, 
although with certain qualifications; at the same time it brings 
out much of interest in the career of the poet and in the history 
of literary appreciation. 

The years 1855 and 1881 mark the beginning and the end of a 
period of Whitman’s poetic reputation in America. In the 
former year Leaves of Grass was first published, and in the latter 
a combination of events contrived finally to seat the author in 
the circle of recognized poets. 

Throughout this period, although Leaves of Grass was indeed 
published six times, the tradition correctly represents a Whit- 
man without honor in his own country. This conclusion can be 
sustained in spite of the fact that the appearance of so many 
editions of his major work would seem to indicate considerable 
popularity. In reality, however, fewer than a hundred copies of 
the first and second editions were sold; Whitman’s own repeated 
bewailings of their loss can leave no doubt of its reality. Of 
later editions, the third was overwhelmed in the general catas- 
trophe of the Civil War; of the fourth almost nothing seems to 
be known; the fifth and sixth, although small, sold to some extent 
—largely, however, in the English market. The situation can 
be summed up by Whitman’s own statement that only with 
the edition of 1881 could Leaves of Grass really be said to have 
been published. 

Contemporary evidence supports the belief that even in the 
seventies Whitman was almost unknown in America. In 1870, 
when Dr. Bucke wrote to Whitman to buy books, he mentioned 
the fact that until two years previous he had seen the poems 
only in Rossetti’s English edition, In 1871 Roden Noel wrote: 
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“T want to get hold of the American edition of your work 
_... but I understand it is very difficult to procure.’’ This 
in spite of the fact that it had already been published five sepa- 
rate times! Even more striking is the testimony of a letter of 
1877 from a cultured young man writing from Boston. By this 
time there had been in America no fewer than six nominal edi- 
tions of Leaves of Grass alone; nevertheless the letter runs: 
“Tt is a great pity his works are not really published, and I have 
been wondering long how to get them. I have nothing but 
Rossetti’s [the English] edition. Is there no way of obtaining 
them?’’ Such testimony shows conclusively that even in the 
late seventies Whitman was neglected, his works almost rarities, 
in America. 

Press notices and reviews also yield evidence as to the position 
of Whitman during this period. Save hisown comments and those 
of a few devoted partisans, such as Burroughs and O’Connor, 
Leaves of Grass throughout its first quarter-century received in 
America little more than vituperation,—or silence. The type 
of comment upon this now established classic is often startling. 
The National Intelligencer put itself upon record that the poems 
were nothing more than a “‘heterogeneous mass of bombast, 
egotism, vulgarity, and nonsense.’’ The Christian Examiner 
gave terse, if ambiguous, judgment: ‘‘We regard it [Leaves of 
Grass| as one of its [American literature’s] worst disgraces.’’ 
Even the youthful Henry James, writing for Ze Nation in 1865, 
found the volume only ‘‘a medley of extravagances and common- 
places.’” But even more damning than the reviews is the lack 
of them. Whitman could not even have the cynical comfort of 
the proverb—‘‘Don’t mind what people say, as long as they 
talk.’” On the contrary, throughout whole successive years, the 
bibliographers have listed no printed comment upon Whitman 
or his poems. 

How widely Whitman was read and appreciated throughout 
this period is of course difficult to determine. He had admirers, 
we know—Edward Everett Hale, Bayard Taylor, Charles A. 
Dana; he had, moreover, real disciples—Burroughs, O’Connor, 
and Bucke. Emerson probably gave him some vogue in Tran- 
scendental circles, but Emerson himself exercised a deep rather 
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than a widespread influence. Some evidence may be drawn 
from Burroughs’s review of Drum Taps in the Galaxy (1866). 
Here, we may be sure, the best possible case was stated; never. 
theless, the article’ begins in a distinctly apologetic tone, and its 
atmosphere throughout shows that the writer considered him- 
self addressing a public ignorant or hostile. Although he laid 
claim to a small but select following for Leaves of Grass, Bur- 
roughs was clearly on the defensive. Whitman, we must con- 
clude, was still a poet unknown, or, where known, outlawed. 

During the period in which Whitman was neglected in America 
the tradition supplies for him a substantial and vigorous follow- 
ing in England. More critical inquiry tends to sustain this be- 
lief, but with much reduced emphasis. 

The more ready reception of Whitman in England cannot be 
interpreted to mean popular appreciation, or even widespread 
interest among the literary class. It was the enthusiasm rather 
of a distinct and limited group—the fruit of a seed happily 
chancing to fall upon good ground. There is, in fact, a distinct 
suggestion of luck in the entry of Leaves of Grass into England. 
In 1856 a few copies (whence no one knows) turned up at an 
English auction. Thomas Dixon purchased several. One he 
forwarded to Ruskin; this seed apparently fell by the wayside. 
Another copy, however, was sent to William Michael Rossetti, 
and this it was which brought forth the hundredfold. Rossetti 
introduced the poems to the Pre-Raphaelite circle, and thus a 
small group of admirers was established. By this seemingly 
fortuitous series of events Whitman made his entry. 

A few scattered copies could not, however, spread the fame 
of Whitman very widely; more substantial dissemination began 
after the edition of 1860. At this time the poems came to the 
notice of such men as John Addington Symonds, Robert Buch- 
anan, and Moncure Conway. The words of Symonds are sug- 
gestive, although vague: ‘‘Within the space of a few years we 
were all reading and discussing Walt.’’ The ‘all’ must have 
referred at most toa comparatively small group of Symonds’s 
friends; nevertheless, this was a much more sanguine statement 
than any devotee of Whitman could have made at that time in 
America. In 1866 Conway visited Whitman in Brooklyn, and 
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through The Fortnightly Review introduced his personality to 
the English reader. A year later Buchanan’s article in Zhe 
Broadway showed that interest in the poet was growing. And 
in 1868 the publication and sale of Rossetti’s edition gave final 
evidence that Leaves of Grass had gained a hearing in England. 

This British appreciation was undoubtedly the admiration of 
a limited class; nevertheless, we are justified in believing that it 
was much more widely spread than in America. Literary esti- 
mation in the gross is always a hazardous undertaking, but there 
are two methods by which we may put the present question upon 
a comparative basis. The more obvious is that of contemporary 
statement. The first English adherents assumed that Whitman 
was already accepted in America. Upon coming more closely 
into touch with the poet himself and with literary conditions in 
this country, they changed front and began declaring that Whit- 
man, shamefully neglected at home, was appreciated only abroad. 
Eventually they went to absurd lengths, Dowden even declaring 
that whatever recognition Whitman had received in America 
had been only the reflection of his appreciation in Great Britain. 


_ Nevertheless, the attitude of the English admirers shows dis- 
tinctly that they had reason for considering their country the 


true centre of the Whitmancult. Nor do the statements of the 
poet himself contradict them. Whitman, indeed, many times ex- 
pressed the same belief. Even as late as 1888 he sumined up the 
situation: ‘‘The fact remains, that the English are still ahead— 
that I have made no gains this side to equal my victories across 
the sea.’’ 

Such testimony is personal, but it is confirmed by a purely 
quantitative test—the relative number of articles upon Whitman 
published in England and in America. Between the years 1869 
and 1875, for example, the bibliographies list in America only 
afew newspaper comments. During the same period there ap- 
peared in creditable English magazines no fewer than eight 
articles upon Whitman, and of these only two were hostile. 
The writers included such men as Alfred Austin, Edward 
Dowden, and Roden Noel, and the periodicals The Contemporary 
Review, The Temple Bar, The Gentleman's Magazine, and The 
Westminster Review. On the whole, there can be little doubt 
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that for at least a quarter of a century Whitman was, compar- 
atively speaking, accepted by England and rejected by America, 

The years 1880 and 1881, with two nearly coincident, but 
totally unrelated, events, mark the turning-point of Whitman’s 
fortunes in his own country. In the latter year an attempted 
suppression upon moral grounds of a new edition of Leaves of 
Grass caused the transfer of the publication from Boston to 
Philadelphia. The usual result of such censorship followed, 
In Boston there had been modest sales; in Philadelphia the 
edition sold out on the first day. The sales continued with 
later printing; for good or for bad Leaves of Grass was before 
the public. 

Only a few months previous to this great sale had occurred 
an event of no less significance in the history of Whitman’s 
poetry—the publication of Edmund Clarence Stedman’s essay 
in Scribner's Magazine. For several reasons this is of much 
more importance in the present connection than any of the 
earlier American writings upon Whitman. It appeared in an 
established and widely circulating magazine; it was the work of 
a recognized poet and critic of unquestionable literary respect- 
ability; it was favorable, not Zoo enthusiastic in tone. This 
last count is important, since Whitman had in fact suffered 
from the excessive devotion of his followers. The work of 
Burroughs and O’Connor could too readily be discounted as 
special pleading; even Emerson’s letter might have been (and 
was) attributed to temporary infatuation. But Stedman, him- 
self a poet after the order of Tennyson, was at the same time 
obviously not carried away by unquestioning partizanship As 
a social sponsor he was impeccable. By his recognition Whitman 
had received some sort of official patent of nobility (or at least 
of respectability) among poets. By this and by the dissemina- 
tion of his book the burden of proof seems to have been shifted. 
Before 1881 ardent disciples had written to prove Whitman a 
poet; after 1881 ardent detractors wrote to prove him not a poet. 
It must not be thought, however, that the year 1881 marked any 
astounding acclamation of Whitman in America. The date is 
significant only because at that time the curve of his reputation, 
long fluctuating doubtfully, at last began to rise. 
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The most interesting question involved with the American 
change of attitude is that of the importance of the British 
influence in effecting it. Here the mythopoetic spirit has 
worked most strongly. A poet of democracy rejected by democ- 
racy, accepted by feudalism, and by feudalism restored to 
democracy! This was too much to be withstood by human love 
of antithesis! We have in fact already seen the British Whit- 
manites claiming a// of his appreciation in America to be only 
areflection of their own. Although this was overstatement, 
nevertheless they had some justification for their attitude. For 
example, an article by W. M. Rossetti in the Chronicle (1867) 
did more than any early American criticism to promote Whit- 
man’s reputation in America. Public opinion was evidently 
impressed by the fact that a native poet could gain such dis- 
tinguished praise so far from home. Editors clipped the article 
widely. Ina letter to Conway, Burroughs grew jubilant :— 


The article has had its effect here. The Round Table 
copied the conclusion of it and completely reversed its ver- 
dict of a year ago. The Nation, Times, etc., copied also, 
and now Zhe Citizen appears with the article entire. We 
shall circulate it well. Our cause gains fast. 


British praise was, however, a double-tongued advocate. It 
swayed, but it also antagonized. In later life Burroughs him- 
self noticed this, and in the press clippings upon Whitman’s 
death remarked three American reactions to English praise. 
If the writer was favorably inclined toward Whitman, it strength- 
ened his conviction; if unfavorably, it either bewildered or else 
irritated and embittered him. The importance of the British 
influence is therefore difficult to appraise. It was certainly 
weighty, but there was nevertheless an ardent, if small, 
Whitman following in America from the earliest times. Eme- 
son, Burroughs, and O’Connor, to mention no others, were 
certainly not a ‘reflection’ from England. 

Why was it that Leaves of Grass in its early days fared, 
generally speaking, so much better at English than at American 
hands? Contemporary criticisms give the best evidence upon 
this question. Certain qualities of the poetry appeared equally 
good and bad to reviewers without distinction of nationality; as 
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regards certain others, however, nationality created differences, 
Whitman’s catalogues, for instance, usually seemed dull to both 
Englishmen and Americans. On the other hand, his attitude 
toward sex, and a certain quality which we may call barbarity 
or formlessness, were largely responsible for the difference in 
his vogue in the two countries. 

Of all the cries raised against Leaves of Grass in its early 
days that of obscenity was the most frequent and the loudest. 
To understand this we need only recall fora moment the United 
States of the fifties. At that time a writer hardly dared even 
to call a spade an agricultural implement—the safer course was 
not to discuss gardening. Now whatever we may believe as to 
Enfans d’ Adam, | feel assured that no one will take exception 
toa statement that Whitman is at times certainly downright 
plain-spoken. That was sufficient for the American of 1855. 
**Unclean!’’ arose the cry on all sides. Conditions in England, 
on the other hand, were slightly better for the reception of 
Whitman. This does not imply that the body of the Victorian 
public permitted any greater boldness of speech or thought upon 
sex questions than did the American. The difference between 
the two countries lay rather in the fact that there was in Eng- 
land a class small, but active, which by the mention of the un- 
mentionable was not so badly shocked as to be unable to appre- 
ciate positive literary virtues. The Pre-Raphaelites formed, so 
far as Whitman was concerned, the most important part of this 
class. The reception of Leaves of Grass at this time does not 
show that England possessed a liberal public, but rather an im- 
portant class in revolt against established conditions. The 
character of Whitman’s English readers shows this. Of the Pre- 
Raphaelites were the two Rossettis, Morris, Swinburne, William 
Bell Scott, and Roden Noel; among others, Symonds, a critic 
from an esthetic rather than an ethical point of view; Buchanan, 
a born revolutionist; Stevenson, always half a Bohemian. None 
of these men was Victorian in the orthodox sense. The con- 
ventional British public had no more to do with Whitman than 
did its counterpart in America. Even Rossetti did not publish 
a complete edition, and late in the seventies Buchanan wrote to 
Whitman: ‘‘Your fatal obstacle to general influence is the 
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obnoxious passages.’’ -The difference between the two countries 
in this respect was, therefore, not very fundamental. It was 
only that in England there existed a class, not typical of the 
general public, into the hands of which Whitman was fortunate 
enough to fall. In America there was no such class. 

The other principal quality creating the difference in apprecia- 
tion between the two countries was Whitman’s special peculiar- 
ity of thought and style. On one side of the Atlantic these met 
most frequently such epithets as barbaric, formless, bombastic, 
extravagant, grotesque; just as easily, from the opposite point of 
view, they appealed to readers as unhampered by convention, 
original, fresh, spontaneous. The underlying reason can best be 
illustrated by one or two contemporary statements. There is, 
for instance, Symonds’s significant dictum apropos of American 
neglect of Whitman: ‘‘Besides, the Americans when refined, 
are apt to be absurdly overrefined. They are like parvenus who 
are always more afraid of being vulgar than people of acknowl- 
edged position.’” The corresponding American point of view is 
shown by Edgar Fawcett in the Ca/ifornian (1880). It is espe- 
cially striking because written by a poet, and published in the 
far West, where the pristine virtues (for which Whitman wrote) 
should have been found in their purity. The whole article, how- 
ever, could not better have confirmed Symonds’s words if written 
for the purpose. To Fawcett Whitman appeared an ‘‘uncon- 
scious poseur’’ creating in his work an artificial barbarism which 
slandered America and presented a highly cultured country as 
rude and unshorn. The writer fairly writhed at having his own 
and his nation’s culture misinterpreted to the world in terms 
of Walt Whitman. A few lines will illustrate this feeling, not 
untypical of the time:— 

To cultivated Englishmen—wearied with the scholarly 
air which so many of them breathe . . . . it is little wonder 
that Walt Whitman, heard as emanant from vast unknown 
regions of country, should bring every suggestion of sponta- 
neity and genuineness. But for us, who are not ignorant of 
the sort of democracy which Walt Whitman addresses; for 
us, who recognize ourselves year after year as more thoroughly 
the intellectual colonists of the country from which we have 
sprung; for us who can clearly note the general tendency of 
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our educational impulses toward a natural process of evolu- 
tional improvement; for us indeed—the wild grotesqueness, 
the unbridled extravagance, the debilitated carelessness, and 
the distressing obscenity of this peculiar writer appear 
in their proper colors of affectation and masquerade. 


Comparison of attitudes toward Whitman’s verse form gives 
an interesting illustration of the workings of this feature. His 
free verse seems to have produced in itself no enthusiasm in 
England, yet gave rise to no such consternation as in America, 
Still smarting from the venom of Mrs. Trollope and Dickens, 
the United States of the fifties was in no mood to sponsor any 
innovation smacking so strongly of barbarity. The reviewers 
in panic hastened to condemn its formlessness, and assured the 
world as to the mellifluous verse of the real American poets—who 
were constantly contributing lines (to Godey’s Lady's Book, for 
example) not unfit to stand with some of the earlier work of 
Tennyson. 

On the whole, the anomaly of the early reception of Leaves of 
Grass can best be explained by the old proverb of the coals 
carried to Newcastle. Whitman offered to the Americans 
naturalism, naiveté, and apparent formlessness. These were, 
however, just the qualities which the Americans (still remem- 
bering the tobacco-spitters) feared to be already in their posses- 
sion in too great abundance. The literary class of England, on 
the other hand, felt the lack of these very qualities. Accord- 
ingly, by the simple law of supply and demand Whitman’s 
wares passed over to the better market. 


GEoRGE R. STEWART, JR. 


The University of California. 


























CROCE AND AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM 


Benedetto Croce’s theory of art and criticism has been provo- 
cative of much, though often rather clouded, discussion. The 
philosopher’s adherents have found in him an adequate theory 
of art and an adequate basis for literary criticism. His oppo- 
nents, on the other hand, have maintained that he encourages 
formlessness in art and sanctions art for art’s sake. It is the 
aim of this paper to outline very briefly Croce’s general theory, 
and to show its bearing on two or three questions in dispute in 
our recent literary criticism. 

Croce’s Aésthetic is a part of his Philosophy of Mind. In 
order to understand his theory of art and criticism, it is there- 
fore necessary to cast a glance at his philosophical system as 
a whole. 

For Croce, the activity of mind has two aspects: a theoretic 
and a practical. The theoretic is subdivided into A¢sthetic and 
Logic; the practical, into Economic and Ethic. Aésthetic is 
concerned with non-reflective knowledge; Logic, with reflec- 
tive or conceptual knowledge. Economic and Ethic are con- 
cerned with the activity of the will as directed by reflective 
knowledge. 

Aisthetic knowledge is intuitive, in the sense that it is non- 
reflective, non-conceptual; that is to say, it does not involve 
reasoning. Art is therefore intuition; and since intuition is an 
activity, art may be called intuition-expression. It is necessary 
to emphasize, however, that for Croce intuition-expression is 
a purely mental activity. The expression is complete as soon 
as the image or vision has been clearly formed in the mind. 
Form, also, is therefore purely mental; brute matter is form- 
less except in so far as it takes on form in the mind. To 
quote Croce :— 


It is usual to distinguish the internal from the external 
work of art: the terminology seems to us infelicitous, for 
the work of art (the zsthetic work) is always internal; and 
what is called external is no longer a work of art.’ 





\4sthetic (second edition), pp. 50, 51. 
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It is clear, then, that Croce is a subjective idealist. For him, 
what we call the physical universe exists only as a creation of the 
will. All reality is mental. It is necessary to emphasize this 
point, in view of the fact that Croce’s terminology is sometimes 
not a little misleading. We have already noted his restric- 
tion of the terms expression and form to the sphere of mind. In 
like manner, he restricts the term science to theoretical knowledge 
or philosophy, and employs the word concrete with reference to 
clear image or clear concept, not with reference to physical 
objects. 

The formation of an image or vision in the mind may or may 
not lead to its externalization in a so-called work of art. Most 
intuition-expressions are never externalized ; moreover, their ex- 
ternalization, when it does occur, is a practical (that is to say, an 
economic or an ethical) matter, not an esthetic one. To quote 
Croce’s words again :— 

Indeed we do not externalize and fix all the many ex- 
pressions and intuitions which we form in our spirit; we do 
not declare our every thought in a loud voice, or write it 
down, or print, or draw, or paint, or expose it to the public. 
We select from the crowd of intuitions which are formed 
or at least sketched within us; and the selection is ruled by 
the criteria of the economic disposition of life and of its 
moral direction. Therefore, when we have fixed an intui- 
tion, we have still to decide whether or no we should com- 
municate it to others, and to whom, and when, and how; 
all which deliberations come equally under the utilitarian and 
ethical criterion.” 


This brings us naturally to one of the common adverse 
criticisms of Croce’s theory, namely, that it sanctions art for art's 
sake. The passage quoted above is manifestly contrary to art 
for art. But, since this point in Croce’s system has generally 
been obscured, it may not be amiss to quote a few words 
more :— 

If by art be understood the externalization of art, then 


utility and morality have a perfect right to enter into it; that 
is to say, the right to be master in one’s own house.’ 





*lbid., pp. 116, 117. *Tbid., p. 116. 
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Literary and artistic criticism always has of necessity, and 
the more so the better it understands its office, a practical 
and moral aspect. . . .* 

There seems, then, to be little justification for the belief that 
Croce sanctions art for art’s sake. He does maintain that art 
as a mental activity is free and independent. But the will of 
the artist, when externalized in so-called works of art, is subject 
to all the criteria of practical life. 

That Croce should have been accused of encouraging form- 
lessness in art is not surprising. For Croce, questions of ex- 
ternal form and technique simply have no place in zsthetic 
theory. Rhythm, sound, color, line, and so forth, are internal, 
and are completely expressed already in the artist’s mind. 
Even our attempt at distinguishing one art from another is a 
meaningless procedure, since all art is one. The image or 
vision created in the artist's mind is the only thing that 
counts in the world of art. Distinctions having to do with ex- 
ternal form may have logical and practical significance; they 
can have no esthetic significance. A good artist may have 
a bad technique. 

Now, this is plainly ultra-idealistic doctrine; and most of us 
have sufficient respect for the physical world to dissent. Most of us 
have been taught to approach art from the empirical and psycho- 
logical point of view; whereas Croce approaches it from the 
abstract and philosophical point of view. In justice to Croce, 
it should be said, however, that empiricism and psychology can 
never reach ultimates: it will always be possible and permissible to 
superimpose a philosophy of art on our psychology of art; just as 
Santayana, for instance, has rounded out his naturalistic system 
by adding a considerable arhount of Platonism and poetry. 


A few words, finally, about Croce’s theory of literary criti- 
cism in particular. The literary critic must have three quali- 
fications: he must be a scholar, a man of taste, and a historian 
of art and literature. 


As we have seen, a man may be a mere scholar, and 
possess little capacity for understanding works of art; he 





‘Philosophy of the Practical, p. 71. 
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he may even both be learned and possess taste, yet be un- 
able to portray them by writing a page of artistic and 
literary history.° 


Preliminary research is necessary in order to make possible 
the re-creation of the work of art as it originally existed in 
the mind of the artist. In other words, scholarship must pre- 
pare for the proper functioning of taste. But, contrary to 
some American interpretations of Croce, a cultivated taste 
does not make a literary critic. A critic must be an interpreter 
and a historian of art. He must explain a literary work in 
the light of the development of art and of civilization as a whole, 
He must separate the art in a literary work from the non- 
art, and must assign the non-art to its proper place in the 
world of logic or of the practical. Thus a literary critic really 
becomes a critic of human life in its totality. Croce’s conception 
of criticism is stated in unmistakable terms, and yet it seems to 
be little known. Its broad scope may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing sentences, taken from the last paragraph of 7he Bre- 
viary of Aisthetic :— 


For this reason, criticism of art, when truly zsthetic or 
historical, becomes at the same time amplified into a 
criticism of life, since it is not possible to judge—that is, 
to characterize—works of art without at the same time 
judging and characterizing the works of the whole life: 
as we observe with the truly great critics, and above all 
with De Sanctis, in his History of /talian Literature and in 
his Critical Essays, who is as profound a critic of art as 
of philosophy, morality, and politics; he is profound in 
the one because profound in the other, and inversely: 
the strength of his pure zsthetic consideration of art is 
the strength of his pure moral consideration of moral- 
ee We cannot, therefore, speak of a distinction 
of art from other criticism, save in an empirical manner, 
to indicate that the attention of the speaker or writer is 
directed to one rather than to another part of his indi- 
visible argument... . . And as the criticism of art has 
shewn itself inseparable from other criticism, so the his- 
tory of art cannot (except for reasons of a literary nature) 
be separated from the complete history of human civili- 





5 4 sthetic (second edition), p. 131. 
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zation, within which it certainly follows its own law, 
namely that of art, but from which it receives the his- 
torical movement, which belongs to the spirit as a whole, 
never to one form of the spirit separated from the 
others.® 


Croce’s theory of art and criticism has the weaknesses of a 
purely abstract system. Its chief merits are: its great emphasis 
on clear-cut distinctions and its incidental suggestiveness. 


THEODORE T. STENBERG. 
The University of Texas. 








*The Rice Institute: Book of the Opening, Vol. 11, pp. 515-517. I have 
slightly amended the translation of the last sentence. 


LEGEND 


In Argos once, a mother sought the door 

Of Hera’s temple, leading with her there 

Her two dear sons, dearest of all things dear, 
Who pained her only in the hour she bore ; 

And prayed the mother-goddess of her store 

To grant them what one blessing was most fair 
For mortals. And the goddess heard her prayer: 
Her dear sons lay and slept and rose no more. 


Better the torment, living’s circumstance, 

Than not to live; better to take our due 

Of stars and windy leaves and light’s expanse, 
The old sea chanting and the mountain’s breath, 
Valor and friendship, love,—which Hera knew, 
But knew besides the further slope of Death. 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 


Greenville, Mississippi. 

















PRESIDENT DAVIS, CONSTITUTIONALIST* 


Heaven be praised that the time has passed when one need 
write about our great Civil War or about its chief actors either 
in terms of bitter attack or of heated defence! As the Southern 
editor of these ten volumes of the writings of Jefferson Davis 
says: ‘‘Sectional appeals have lost their force and influence 
even in politics. Time and the tests and trials of the Great 
World War have given us as a people an open mind.’’ As for 
Secession itself, many specialists on our Constitution or on the 
period of its formation would admit that the great majority of 
the framers of the Constitution did not intend to form a con- 
solidated nation, but a union of sovereign States, from which 
partnership a dissatisfied State might later withdraw should it 
so determine. The question of sovereignty need not trouble us, 
for it did not vex the Fathers: either they misunderstood its 
nature, or they dodged or beclouded the issue in their anxiety 
fora closer union. That good scholar, the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge, even goes so far in his biography of Webster (p. 176) 
as to write:— 


When the Constitution was adopted by the votes of the 


States at Philadelphia. . . . it is safe to say that there was 
not aman in the country. . . . who regarded the new sys- 
tem as anything but an experiment, . . . . from which each 


and every State had the right peaceably to withdraw. 


This has been challenged as an overstatement, but, with 
some qualifications, it represents the conclusions of modern 
scholarship. The better text-books used in Northern schools 
and universities (for example, Professor Willis Mason West’s 
books on American history) adopt substantially the same view. 
It will be seen, then, that the Southern States in 1861 were 





"Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers and Speeches. 
Collected and Edited by Dunbar Rowland. In ten volumes. Jackson, 
Mississippi: Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 1923. Pp. 
cxx, 5841. 

Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By H. J. Eckenrode. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. v, 371. 
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simply carrying out the beliefs of the Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, whereas people in the North had grown away from them. 
Secession a constitutional right: such is the key, such is the 
only approach to a right understanding of the career of Jeffer- 
son Davis. Dr. Rowland has wisely chosen as the title for his 
collection of the writings of the President of the Confederacy, 
Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist. The belief, so long held by 
his enemies, that Davis was an ambitious politician and con- 
spirator, who, for purposes of self-aggrandizement, fostered dis- 
union in the South, falls to the ground after a perusal of the 
letters, speeches and other documents which Dr. Rowland here 
lays before us. ‘‘He was but the selected agent of the South- 
ern people for the execution of their will,’’ says Ethelbert 
Barksdale.! Once made the chief executive officer of the Con- 
federate States, once he had taken the oath to maintain and 
defend their government, he pushed the right and theory of 
Secession under States’ Rights to the extreme limit, made him- 
self its protagonist, and, finally, at Fortress Monroe, its martyr. 
No man believed in the ‘Lost Cause’ quite so devotedly; no 
man, not even Lee, fought for it more doggedly and uncom- 
promisingly; no man devoted more ingenious and convincing 
logic to the support of its legal and constitutional foundations. 
It was the great moment in the life of a man who had, indeed, 
already proved himself to be a capable, even an eminent, public 
servant, but who, theretofore, had shown no marks of greatness. 
When the leadership of a great nation was thrust upon him, the 
semi-invalid found unexpected sources of nervous strength, the 
irritable neurotic forgot his punctilious dignity in ardent serv- 
ice to the common cause of Southern independence, and would 
stoop to plead, to conciliate, to cajole for this cause. In this 
supreme crisis, which lasted a weary four years, he showed a 
great heart and a great devotion. Well might he, like the poet 
Henley, thank God for his unconquerable soul, for it is this and 
this alone which has won for him a permanent place in the 
hearts of the Southern people. All his previous life and training 
seem but a preparation for this crisis. In it he rises to great- 
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ness. After this supreme and exhausting effort he falls almost 
to the common level. 

In Davis’s letters and speeches of the post-bellum period 
which Dr. Rowland has collected in the last four volumes of 
his compilation, the less admirable side of the ex-president 
not infrequently appears. We wish he could have followed the 
advice of his old West Point classmate, General Thomas F, 
Drayton, who wrote to him as follows :— 


One word more, Jeff: don’t forget that you are the most 
conspicuous figure of our ‘Lost Cause’ who survives; so 
be careful not to indulge in harsh recrimination in any reply 
that you may feel called upon to lay before your friends and 
countrymen.? 


We wish, too, that he might have been more forgiving and 
more generous to General Joseph E. Johnston, and have really 
paid him that tribute which a not unnatural clerical error® 
makes the editor assign to Joseph E., and not to Albert 
Sydney, Johnston. But Davis, save under the stress of a war 
that lifted him above and out of his former self, could not con- 
quer his aversions, nor his self-esteem; and the bitter and con- 
temptuous terms which he applies to his adversaries, or, again, 
the punctiliousness with which he resents even the slightest 
stricture upon himself, often make unpleasant reading. In 
one document, however, written in his old age, the former 
chieftain rises again to greatness and glows with the old apos- 
tolic fires. We refer to his admirable Rise and Fall of the Con- 
JSederate Government. Dr. Rowland has done well to include 
in Volume IX that part of Davis’s book which deals with States’ 
Rights under the Constitution and justifies Secession.‘ Of these 
chapters Dr. Rowland rightly says :— 
No compilation of Jefferson Davis’s papers could be defin- 
itive without giving this unanswered and unanswerable 


statement of the Southern position on constitutional inter- 
pretation. 


Speaking generally of Dr. Rowland’s material and of his 
editorship, one may say that he has completed an arduous work 





* Ibid., 1X, 29. * [bid., X, Index, 372. * Jbid., 1X, 43-140. 
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in ten quarto volumes, averaging considerably over five hundred 
pages each, in a highly creditable manner. This great collection 
will prove a quarry of information for students of the period 
1845-1865. Doubtless, as is said in a review of Dr. Rowland’s 
compilation in the American Historical Review by Professor 
William E. Dodd (himself a biographer of Davis), there still 
remain a good many of Davis’s writings in private collections. 
Yet the reader has only to consult Dr. Rowland’s Introduction 
to be convinced of the scrupulous diligence with which he has 
gleaned a vast field. 

As in every compilation of the writings of an eminent man, 
there arises the question how much of the correspondence of 
his intimates, co-workers and colleagues should be included. 
From a diligent perusal of this collection we should say that 
the editor has judiciously solved the problem. In Volumes I 
to VI inclusive (covering the Mexican War, the rise of sec- 
tionalism and the great Civil War), Dr. Rowland rightly assigns 
the chief place to literary productions from Davis’s own pen, 
for it is around him as the chief actor that interest at this period 
centres. But when his editor finds Davis, after the fall of the 
Confederacy, in retirement from public life with failing powers, 
he publishes a great number. of letters from Davis's post-bellum 
correspondents, including most of the eminent men and politi- 
cians of the Confederacy. Apart from Davis’s own war cor- 
respondence and telegrams to his generals and officials (con- 
tained in Volumes V and VI) this later correspondence is easily 
the most valuable of the entire series, for in it nearly every con- 
troversy of the great sectional struggle is gone over by the actors 
themselves. Space is lacking for illustrations: we can cite only 
a few examples. In Volume VIII (pp. 372-374) a searching 
insight into Davis’s character is given by this phrase of Senator 
Foote, quoted by Judge James Lyons (counsel for Davis in his 
treason trial, 1866) in his letter to Major W. T. Walthall: ‘‘He 
regarded the War asa personal quarrel, always standing upon 
the point of honor.’’ The whole letter is invaluable for a study 
of Davis. An admirable and convincing defence of Davis as Chief 
Executive is given in the same volume by Ethelbert Barksdale, in 
a letter to Major Walthall (pp. 246-249), On the much con- 
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troverted Confederate Cotton Reserve Fund to be created in 
1861, the reader wil] be interested in the Memminger-Trenholm 
letters (same volume, pp. 42-51). 


Turning now to Mr. Eckenrode’s Jefferson Davis, President 
of the South, we are first of all astounded at what the author in 
his preface calls the ‘‘scientific theory which underlies the 
book.’’ As we confess our inability to understand this part of 
Mr. Eckenrede’s book, we shall have to let him speak for him- 
self (pp. 20-21):— 


The North, with that shrewd Anglo-Saxon trick of put- 
ting an adversary in the wrong, called the Lower South the 
Slave Power and its effort to maintain the supremacy of 
agriculture the Great Conspiracy. The term ‘‘Slave Power” 
mistakes result for cause. The proper name is the Nordic 
South. If there had been no Negro slaves, the development 
of the South would have been much what it is....., 
Slavery has been too much glorified. It was but an inci- 
dent in the conflict, the two determining factors of which 
were Nordic blood and hot climate. The Civil War was, 
in essence, a struggle between that part of the Nordic race 
which was prepared to renounce its tradition of mastery for 
equality, modernism and material comfort, and that part of 
the race which was resolved, despite modernity, to remain 
true to its ruling instincts. It was a conflict between a 
community rapidly becoming un-Nordicized by industry 
and non-Nordic immigration and a community which had 
become more thoroughly Nordic than at the settlement by 
reason of slavery and purely agricultural pursuits. 


Behold the many and complex causes of the Civil War ex- 
plained quite simply by the science of anthropology! The word 
‘Nordic’, whatever it may mean, has a great fascination for 
Mr. Eckenrode and he rolls his new-formed theory as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue. Thus he speaks of James K. Polk 
as ‘‘that truly Nordic spirit’’; John S. Quitman is dubbed ‘‘that 
magnificent Nordic’; while Robert Barnwell Rhett’s morality 
“was Nietzschean and ruthless’’, and ‘‘he stands as the supreme 
type of the tropic Nordic in politics.”’ 

Only when Mr. Eckenrode lays aside the anthropologist 
and becomes the biographer does his story seem really worth 
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while. One cannot but express surprise, however, that he is 
unacquainted with the monumental work of Dr. Rowland, which 
had been fourteen years preparing and had appeared in print shortly 
before his own book. Yet nowhere does he cite it nor allude to 
it. As for the book itself, although the author in his preface 
assures us that he has examined ‘‘the mass of Confederate cor- 
respondence in the Offictal Records, together with the memoirs 
of participants,’’ Mr. Eckenrode very rarely cites any authority 
to support his numerous dogmatic statements, especially his 
opinions on military matters and his estimates of the Southern 
commanders. As for Davis himself, Mr. Eckenrode is genuinely 
interested in his hero, and has read much and thought much 
on his career and his personality. 

What sort of man, then, was Jefferson Davis in the light of 
the new material which lies before us? Mr. Eckenrode quotes 
approvingly T. R. R. Cobb, who said of Davis: ‘‘He is not 
great in any sense of the term. The power of w#// has made 
him what he is.’’ (p.112). Mr. Eckenrode then adds: ‘But 
this is to say that he was a great character, if not a great mind. 
History has been much more made by great characters than by 
great minds.’’ Yet, a little farther on, our biographer does not 
hesitate to say of this ‘great character’ :— 

His faults were those of a bookish, solitary nature which 
has not been toughened by the shocks of life. He was 
sensitive, vain, egotistical, open to flattery. Men such as 
Lincoln who have risen to greatness in spite of a hostile 
environment discount vanity: one rebuff more or less means 
little to those accustomed to rebuffs. But thin-skinned, 
undisciplined natures of the type of Jefferson Davis are 
maddened by reproof and shrivelled by ridicule. Used to 
praise and consideration, they look on criticism as a sort 


of crime. Pride is their shipwreck: they prefer ruin to 
admitting a mistake. 


Mr. Eckenrode is chargeable here not only with inconsistency, 
but also with unfairness. In truth, as with all high-strung, 
sensitive and temperamental men, the character of Jefferson 
Davis is not to be painted by bold strokes, but only by delicate 
pencillings. ‘Bookish’ Davis undoubtedly was: he loved books, 
was always the student and scholar, and had something of the 
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scholar’s aloofness from the world. But to assert that his was 
a ‘‘nature which has not been toughened by the shocks of life” 
is preposterous to anyone at all acquainted with Davis’s career, or 
who has read Dr. Rowland’s volumes. On the contrary, his was 
a life of action: the West Pointer, graduating in 1828, becomes 
the frontiersman and Indian fighter for six years, and, though 
he later enters political life and makes himself the ‘favorite son’ 
of his State, the lure of army life and the excitement of battle are 
always with him. Witness his eagerness to enter the Mexican 
War, and the passionate interest which the military operations 
of the Civil War aroused in him. This is amusingly illustrated 
in Mr. Eckenrode’s biography (pp. 179-180) in the passage in 
which he tells how General Lee had to snub the President off 
the battlefield in the opening engagement of the Seven Days’ 
Battle, and in Davis’s words: ‘‘If I could take one wing and 
Lee the other, I think we could between us wrest a victory from 
those people.’’ 

Mr. Eckenrode is never tired of calling his hero doctrinaire 
and theorist. True, but Davis was also an excellent man of 
affairs, and an administrator besides. Those who follow his 
administration as Secretary of War in Volumes II and III of 
Rowland’s work will be surprised that a man supposedly so 
bookish should be so wise, so practical, so far-seeing an admin- 
istrator. Take him, too, as Chief Executive during the War. 
What amazes one as he looks over Davis’s correspondence, tele- 
grams, and State papers of this time is that he should have 
accomplished so much and helped stave off defeat so long in the 
uniquely delicate and difficult office which he held as President 
of the Confederacy. Difficult and trying as was Lincoln’s task, 
he avowedly led a people which took as its fundamental creed 
the paramountcy of the Federal Government over that of the 
States. Lincoln was not only legally entrusted with enormous 
war powers, but the public aided and abetted him in overriding 
States’ Rights in the great crisis. Very different was Jefferson 
Davis’s position. The very cornerstone of the Confederate con- 
stitution was State Sovereignty. That was the constitutional 
and legal situation which Davis had to meet and respect, and 
which he himself had always preached. He went to the extreme 
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limit of his rights, but he could not do violence to the Con- 
stitution, nor could he stultify his whole past, nor betray the 
platform on which he had been elected. Should Governor Brown, 
of Georgia, or Governor Vance, of North Carolina, have constitu- 
tional scruples and refuse the aid of State supplies or State 
forces, what could the President do? As for the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alexander H. Stephens, Dr. Dodd, the most judicious of 
Davis’s biographers, writes of him that for two years he had 
not been at his post in Richmond, and ‘‘was doing what he could 
to break down the influence of the administration.’”® 

Davis’s chief fault, by universal consent, was that he shrank 
from all criticism. ‘‘He was abnormally sensitive to disapproba- 
tion,’’ writes his wife; ‘‘even a child’s disapproval discomposed 
him.’’® And she adds that she ‘deprecated his assuming the 
civil administration’’ for this reason. He was no politician, in 
the ordinary sense of the word: his old-fashioned dignity and 
the habit of command acquired at West Point were often mis- 
construed as haughtiness when, in reality, as abundantly 
appears in his correspondence, his was an emotional and warm- 
hearted nature. His shyness and sensitiveness, which so often 
took refuge in reticence, were misconstrued as contempt. Thus 
he made many enemies. 

In conclusion, we may quote Dr. Dodd’s opinion en the much- 
vexed question whether Davis aided or hampered the military 
operations of his generals :— 

What this correspondence [in Dr. Rowland’s compilation] 
shows most clearly is the ever-doubtful character of war as 
a wager among men. If Joseph E. Johnston had thought 
more of his country and less of his rank as a general, he 
might easily have beaten Grant before Vicksburg, and that 
would most probably have been a guaranty of final success. 
If Bragg had not been stupid after the battle of Chatta- 
nooga, Rosecrans would have been captured with all his 
men and equipment. That would probably have turned the 
tide in favor of the South. If Lee had not permitted Grant 
to cross the James River at City Point, June 15 and 16, 
1864, I think Lee would have won the struggle. 





*Dodd: Jefferson Davis, 336. 
‘Jefferson Davis, A Memoir by His Wife, 11, 163. 
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And at all these critical moments Davis was the one who 
seemed to see the broad significance of events. He warned 
Lee, June 9, that Grant would attempt to cross the James, 
There is no published evidence that Lee gave serious atten- 
tion to Davis’s fears. Davis warned Bragg that he must 
not allow time to Lincoln, else he would lose the great 
opportunity of beating Rosecrans. And Davis was surely 
right in his estimates of the problem at Vicksburg. 

Once more this correspondence tends to elevate the place 
in history of the President of the Confederacy; and it goes 
far to show that the Confederacy lost by the errors and mis- 
takes of its great leaders.’ 


SEDLEY Lyncu WARE. 


The University of the South. 
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MEMORIAL DAY: SIX YEARS AFTER 


Saint Patrick saw them many years ago: 

The hills, the heather, and the level sea 

Fringed with faint islands, the air’s immensity 
Enclosing all—God’s law had kept them so. 

Thus were they when, with labored strokes and slow, 
Columba brought his coracle to be 

Safe at Iona. Part of Eternity 

Are Man and Nature: this changeless law we know. 


Man’s spirit alters as the ages pass; 

We find the trenches and the shattered shrine, 
Now swiftly greening with the springtide grass, 
Are discords, fading in the chant divine 

Which marks the harmony of brotherhood 

For those who shared the Body and the Blood. 


NorreEys JEPHSON O’Conor. 


Bryn Mawr College. 

















MORE ABOUT THE CARLYLES* 


The fascination of the Carlyles persists for a wide circle of 
readers, who will cordially welcome three more volumes recently 
published. 

The Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle to her family make up a 
brilliant collection. Here are one hundred and sixty letters 
written, with two exceptions, to two cousins, Helen and Jennie 
Welsh, and covering in time the most interesting period of the 
London residence of the Carlyles. A brief review can give no 
idea of the richness of this material. But every reader who 
already knows that Jane Carlyle was one of the most delectable 
of letter-writers will turn to this corr :pondence for fresh enjoy- 
ment of her flashing wit, her abandon of mind, her vivid, pas- 
sionate heart, and her strange yet warmly human temperament. 
No other letter-writer, unless it be Carlyle himself, has such 
power of personal revelation. Everything that she touches, 
from the smallest household details to a dinner-party at which 
Dickens played conjurer and Thackeray danced, is made to 
glow with her remarkable individuality. “I have got so into 
the way of splashing off whatever is on my mind—all my bits 
of household troubles—all in short of the intimate “ttle things.”’ 

Personalities of all sorts vivify the pages. Here is the piano- 
girl whose playing next door puts Carlyle “in a fix with his 
writing ;” the American poetess who ‘took the liberty of poking 
at Carlyle now and then to make the lion roar;” the cousin 
who stayed with the Carlyles two weeks and turned the house 
upside down,—‘‘a long sprawling ill-put-together youth — with 
a low brow, a long nose and hanging jaw, a sort of cross between 
a man and a greyhound !— He never sz/s—and his boots always 
creak as if they had a Devil;” the beloved Mazzini—‘I never 





*Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 1839-1863. Edited by Leon- 
ard Huxley. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 371. 

Carlyle to‘The French Revolution’ (1826-1837). By David Alec Wilson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1924. Pp. iii, 420. 

Carlyle and Mill: Mystic and Utilitarian. By Emery Neff. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1924. Pp. i, 327. 
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saw a mortal man who so completely made himself into ‘minced 
meat’ for the universe;’’ Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Lady 
Ashburton, and many others. And always, in the background 
or foreground (for picture succeeds picture), the Carlyles them- 
selves, so thin-skinned that ‘the merest flea-bite pierces into 
one, and inflames, and irritates, as thick-skinned people cannot 
have the smallest idea of.’ Carlyle, said Jane, “should have 
had ‘a strong-minded woman’ for wife, with a perfectly sound 
liver, plenty of solid fat, and mirth and good-humour without 
end—men do best with their opposites. / am too like himself 
in some things—especially as to the state of our livers, and so 
we aggravate one another's tendencies to despair!”’ 

The second volume of Mr. Wilson’s L2fe of Carlyle, dealing 
with the years 1826-1837, follows the first in method and spirit. 
The work, when completed, will be a unique and indispensable 
Carlyle document, the epic of a great soul. Mr. Wilson knows 
his man thoroughly and has crowded his pages with biographical 
material not to be found collected elsewhere. In the present 
volume we have the account of Carlyle’s struggle to fame, from 
the writing of Sartor to the publication of the French Revolution, 
—the most dramatic and (to this reviewer at least) the most in- 
teresting period of Carlyle’s life. The familiar story is here told 
with abundant sympathy and insight, ably documented at every 
step with many new or hitherto inaccessible testimonies. 

One of the most valuable features of this volume is the full 
account of Carlyle’s relations and contact with Jeffrey. The 
biographer has done well to make these matters clear, for they 
serve to sharpen the outlines of the picture at many points. 
Jeffrey, the older man, different in ideals and temper, and withal 
rather schoolmasterish in attitude (although he loved Carlyle), 
took many occasions to read a lesson to the younger man. 
Undoubtedly, he hoped to knock out of his pupil a lot of ten- 
dencies that seemed to him fatal to success, suggested in such 
phrases as “damnable heresies’, “mystical jargon”, ‘dogma- 
tism’’, ‘‘dreadful earnestness”, and many others that might be 
quoted to throw light upon the moral and literary natures of the 
two men. Possibly the most outspoken of Jeffrey’s castigations 
is the following, written in 1834:— 
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No man ever did more to obstruct the success of his 
doctrines by the tone in which he promulgated them. It 
is arrogant, vituperative, obscure, anti-national, and incon- 
clusive. ... You will never find (or make) the world 
friendly to your doctrines, while you insist upon dragooning 
it into them in so hyperbolical a manner. 


More interesting and more important is the story of Carlyle’s 
struggles, retold in this second volume with a wealth of illustra- 
tive material. Here is the deeper, authentic Carlyle. On the 
one hand, the inward urge to self-expression:— 


The thing I want to write is quite other than an article. 
Happily the chief desire of my mind has again become to 
write a masterpiece, let it be acknowledged or not. The 
Idea of the Universe struggles dark and painful in me, 
which I must deliver out of me or be wretched. 


On the other hand, the tragic sense of failure after long years 
of effort :— 


It is taken for granted, I find, that of me nothing can be 
made—that I am, economically speaking, but a lost man. 


Together with the humble desire to find work, any honest 
work, to do:— 


I could \earn to do honestly so many things, nearly all 
the things I have ever seen done, from the making of shoes, 
up to the engineering of canals, architecture of mansions as 
palatial as you liked, and perhaps to still higher things of the 
physical or spiritual kind; wou/d, moreover, toil so loyally 
to do my right task, not wrong;—and am forbidden to 
try any of them; see the practical world closed against 
me as with brazen doors; and must stand here, and per- 
ish idle. 


Very different from the preceding is the third book— 
Carlyle and Mill. This is a philosophical dissertation on the re- 
lations of the two great Victorians, comparing (to use the words 
of Herbert Spencer) ‘John Stuart Mill as a typical utilitarian 
with Carlyle as a typical anti-utilitarian.” The work is a credit 
to American scholarship. It is a study on broad lines of a great 
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period. It adds much to our knowledge of the relations of Car- 
lyle and Mill, and connects them with the economic background 
in a scholarly manner. 

The different chapters of the book, unfortunately, exist too 
much for themse!ves and too little for the work as a whole. In 
this respect the study lacks integration. It would be easy, too, 
if space permitted, to show that not a few judgments, partic- 
ularly on Carlyle, are wrong, or at least very doubtful. For 
example, the author says (p. 157) :— 


The former Voltairean became a mystic and seer. Sur- 
rendering himself to his feelings, he bathed in an infinite 
ocean of pure spirit, and felt God closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet. 


This is not at all the authentic note of Carlylean mysticism. 
Again, he says (p. 210), speaking of Carlyle’s aristocracy of 
talent: “Carlyle proposed to place supreme direction in the 
hands of literary men.” This is simply not true. In refutation 
one may quote the following :— 


The main substance of this immense Problem of Organ- 
izing Labor, and first of Managing the Working Classes, 
will, it is very clear, have to be solved by those who stand 
practically in the middle of it; by those who themselves 
work and preside over work. 


Carlyle included the literary men among the talented, of 
course, and he would look to them as to a “virtual Priesthood” 
for light and leading; but he did not propose to place industrial 
and political control in their hands. 

It would be easy to cite other instances of misconceptions of 
Carlyle’s political philosophy. But the book as a whole deserves 
a place among the increasing number of scholarly studies of the 
Victorian period. It has carried through a task—and a difficult 
one—that needed to be done. 

FREDERICK W. ROE. 


The University of Wisconsin. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


KANTHAROS. STUDIES IN DIONYSIAC AND KINDRED CULTS. By George 
W. Elderkin. Princeton University Press. 1924. Pp. 241. 


This volume in the Princeton Monographs in Art and Archeol- 
ogy is fully equal in appearance to its predecessors in this dis- 
tinguished series. Although a rapid survey of the titles of its 
forty-one chapters would leave the impression that the book is 
a medley of unrelated articles, even a little careful reading of 
the text makes it clear that it is a consistent study in primitive 
religion. Even the chapters that seem at first glance to be 
nothing but attempts to establish etymologies of divine names are 
fundamentally studies in folk-religion. Inability or hesitation 
to accept any or all of Professor Elderkin’s etymologies ought 
not to seduce one from an appreciation of an achievement in 
throwing light upon the meaning of many a symbol and cer- 
emony of Mediterranean religions. 

From a few chapters one can get a fair idea of the contents 
of the book: I. The Archaic Spartan Grave Stelai; VII-X. 
efforts to find in certain religious symbols explanations of pas- 
sages in Aristophanes; XI-X X. a miscellany of subjects, such 
as the magic Kanthara, the Omphalos at Jerusalem and the 
Unity of the Anthesteria. The last twenty-one chapters are 
largely endeavors to present new etymologies in keeping with 
archzological discoveries in the Mediterranean area. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the first chapters are much superior 
to any other part of the book, the interpretation of the Spartan 
grave ste/ai being particularly convincing. Professor Elderkin’s 
work shows that he has read widely and with discrimination in 
the field of religious symbolism, and has exhibited great acumen 
in observing the relations of symbols hitherto regarded as un- 
connected. He is probably right in seeing an allusion to a 
Mithraic initiation in the opening scene of the Wasps of Aris- 
tophanes, in which Socias tells about his vision (9 ff.). He makes 
his point easily and briefly by using as a basis the preceding 
chapter, in which he sets forth his conception of the meaning 
of Mithraic sculpture. In this case both assumptions and con- 
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clusions seem to be sound, but in certain other passages the 
argument looks suspiciously like a pyramiding of hypotheses. 
It must be said, however, that where Professor Elderkin deals 
with concrete objects and symbols he argues uniformly well, 
reaching conclusions which, while possibly debatable as to detail, 
are nevertheless acceptable as summary solutions of problems 
that are and always must be exceedingly complex. 

In his chapters on etymologies the author has been much less 
successful. Despite the fact that the materials of the subject 
are generally highly uncertain, if not, in algebraic phrase, 
absolute unknowns, he seems to treat them as though they were 
the tangible, ponderable substances of archeology. The result 
is that his inferences, even though they may happen to be right, 
leave the reader with the feeling that there is no satisfying 
reason why they should be right. 

In reading the entertaining etymologies in the order of their 
presentation one cannot but remark how each succeeding chapter 
depends for its validity in large part upon all that have preceded 
it; consequently all the etymological chapters taken together 
constitute a single plexus of so intricate an interweaving that 
to understand it one would have to repeat at Jeisure and in order 
all the mental processes employed by the author in creating it. 
This is, of course, impossible, and for this reason this part of 
the book is not really susceptible of review. After reading 
Professor Elderkin’s etymologies through, one cannot but be- 
lieve that had they been published first as disconnected journal 
articles over a period of years their real worth would be better 
appreciated. As it is, their author is now deprived of the 
benefit of the constructive criticism that otherwise would have 
accumulated with the passing of time. 

This review should not be closed without including some 
specific comment, although in reviewing a book of this nature it 
is difficult and unfair to isolate single details for special remark. 
Among the attractive derivations proposed by Professor Elder- 
kin are those of the following names: Saturn and Turnus, to 
be associated with the Etruscan Turan and with ovpavds and 
TUpavvos (pp. 135-128); Titan and Satan (pp. 145-146); Prome- 
theus, being the same word as the Vedic pramantha, the fire- 
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stick. The others, while tempting, cannot be said to be convinc- 
ing, for one can scarcely avoid being suspicious of the unvarying 
uniformity with which the prefixes of the names concerned are 
interpreted as meaning ‘mad’; one’s first impulse is to say that 
the primitive mind does not work with such regularity. 

In reading the book the classical scholar gets a few shocks, 
but the Orientalist receives more, for Professor Elderkin boldly 
invades the Orientalist’s territory and proposes Indo-European 
origins for such namesas Jerusalem, Jahveh, Astarte, Shamash. 
The classicist would indeed like to see the word for ‘earth’ em- 
bodied in the name of the beneficent Demeter, but in spite of his 
wish he has to accept ‘barley-mother’ as the safest derivation yet 
put forth; Professor Elderkin, however, assumes that A=earth. 
Again, most scholars now regard the derivation of the name 
Aphrodite from a¢pds, foam, as a Volksetymologie. 

A student of ethnology will be surprised at the ease with which 
the author assumes the Trojan origin of the Julian gems and the 
Lydian origin of the Etruscans as proven facts. It is one thing 
to admit, as most scholars do, the kinship of the early cultures 
concerned, and another to infer that the myths and traditions 
concerning them are demonstrated as literally true. Finally, 
in Professor Elderkin’s little chapter on the derivation of Car- 
chemish (p. 209) there is no hint of the prevailing belief 
that the Hittite language was of a mixed type and not purely 


Indo-European. 
WILLIAM SHERWOOD Fox. 


The University of Western Ontario. 


THe STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By William Henry Hudson, Late Staff 
Lecturer in Literature to the University Extension Board of the University 
of London. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1924. 


In the light cast by his younger and greater namesake, the 
naturalist, this decade is likely to overlook the claims to fame of 
William Henry Hudson, teacher, librarian, poet, philosopher, 
critic and historian, Englishman and American. It is, there- 
fore, with increased interest that one reads this posthumous 
‘reprint (although the publishers in no way indicate that it is not 
a first edition) of his Story of the Renaissance, first published in 
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London in 1912. It is one of a score or more of noteworthy 
historical and literary studies that came from his fertile pen. 
Written in an easy, colloquial manner, revealing a remarkable 
acquaintance with art and letters, it reflects admirably the wide 
scope of the author’s interests. It is unlike most other short 
histories of the Renaissance, since it limits itself to the cultural 
phases alone. So little is said of the political movements of the 
Renaissance as to leave an impression of inadequacy; but, on 
the other hand, there is an excellent chapter on ‘‘The Renais- 
ance in Education,’’ which is a field of the Renaissance too 
frequently neglected in other works. Perhaps the author would 
have revised some of the theories that his book advances had he 
written at a later date. He would probably not have thought, 
for instance, that the Turks ‘‘by blocking up the great highways 
of communication between Europe and the Orient’’ led to the 
discovery of America—a belief that the researches of Professor 
Lybyer have rendered no longer tenable, nor would he have been 
quite so certain of the belief, borrowed from Symonds, that the 
Reformation was but the ‘‘spiritual and moral side of the great 
comprehensive movement the intellectual aspect of which is 
principally connected with the revival of classical antiquity.”’ It 
is a far more serious error to maintain that there was a general 
belief ‘‘that the year 1000 would bring with it the end of the 
world and that Jesus would return to judge the quick and 
the dead.’’ That legend had been exploded for a third time 
eleven years before Mr. Hudson wrote, by his own former 
colleague, Professor Burr, of Cornell University. ‘‘The’first faint 
suggestion of the dawn after the complete darkness’’ is to be 
sought, then, in causes other than the reaction to the terror of 
the millennium. 

For these mistaken theories and for a certain puritanical bias 
that causes him to speak of Catholic rites as ‘‘superstition’’; to 
hold up his hands in horror at the immorality of the Italian 
humanists, to regard Erasmus as weak because he preferred 
quiet and Catholicism to tumult and Lutheranism, the author 
may be forgiven in view of the truths he emphasizes that are 
only too often overlooked: that the reformers believed no more 
than the Catholics in religious toleration; that the pedantic 
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slavishness of the Renaissance to the classics threatened to thwart 
originality in literature; that the advent of oil, canvas and the 
private purchaser were as important as freedom from convention 
in the development of art. On the whole, the book is still 
of value as a historian’s survey of the culture of the Renais- 
gance and as a critic’s review of its art, science and literature. 


Louis R. GoTTscHALK, 
The University of Louisville. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. Lectures by six Professors and 
two Clergymen, with a Foreword by Ralph H. Gabriel, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Yale University. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1924. Pp. xii, 196. 


This volume has a direct, intelligent and non-controversial 
bearing on the questions of Fundamentalism and Modernism. 


It is a library in itself, as the list of subjects and authors in- 
dicates: Keeping The Faith, by Charles R. Brown, Dean of 


the Yale Divinity School; Religious Certainty in an Age of 


Science, by Charles A. Dinsmore, Professor in Yale Divinity 
School; Evolution and Religion, by Richard S. Lull, Professor 
of Vertebrate Paleontology in Yale University; The Psychology 
of Religion, by Edward G. Spaulding, Professor of Philosophy 
in Princeton University; 7he Fundamental Beliefs of Christian- 
ity, by Albert P. Fitch, Professor in Amherst College; Zhe Re- 
turn to Theology, by Benjamin W. Bacon, Professor in Yale 
Divinity School; Life After Death, By Willard L. Sperry, 
Dean of the Theological School in Harvard University; 7he 
Function of the Church in Modern Society, by Charles W. Gilkey, 
Pastor of Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago; and CAristian- 
ity and International Relations, by Robert E. Speer, Secretary, 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

The whole controversy “has badly shaken the theory of 
American indifference towards matters of religion and theology,” 
says the Foreword. Christianity is displaying, intellectually, at 
any rate, a remarkable vitality. These lectures, by recognized 
leaders of religious and theological thought, show clearly that 
true Christianity is in harmony with modern scholarship in all 
its departments, and point out wherein that harmony consists. 
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Amid such a wealth of thought it is not easy to select the best, 
It may suffice to take two as typical of all: The Fundamental 
Beliefs of Christianity and The Function of the Church in 
Modern Society. 

In the first of these lectures, Professor Fitch recognizes the 
difficulty of exact and at the same time comprehensive defini- 
tion. “It is no longer possible to use accurately such a term 
as ‘Christianity’, if we mean by that a clearly defined, self-con- 
sistent and essentially unchanging body of belief. One can 
speak of the Christian tradition, perhaps; and the Christian 
spirit certainly.” ‘All that goes under the name of Christian is 
not found in a few intellectual convictions regarded as essential 
by all. The Greek Church would place first the Incarnation, 
the Roman Church the Atonement, the Protestant Church of 
the moment a variety of doctrines.” Granted this, there must be 
an intellectual basis for these admittedly fundamental doctrines 
in which they can all inhere. Ir is illogical to take the outer fringe 
of the Christian spirit which inspires and colors all modern life in 
touch with the Christian Church, and to use that to obscure and 
to render vague those fundamental dogmas or principles, how- 
ever interpreted, on which Christianity itself is based. A man 
who has a spiritual faith in God which is at all real must believe 
that God is, and that is, as the author declares, one of the funda- 
mental beliefs of Christianity. We may affirm also that God is 
like Jesus. 


The dreadful mistake, which the historic Church has 
made, has been to reverse that statement and thereby to 
render unintelligible the process, and to say ‘Jesus is like 
God,’ thus taking some preconceived conception of Deity, 
almost invariably conceived in terms of an absolute philos- 
ophy, and trying to read that into the Lord Jesus. 


What, then, are the fundamentals as our author conceives 
them ?— 


I. Belief in the ethical and religious supremacy of Jesus. 
“The first step in belief is doing as He did, believing in Him 
by imitating Him. They who will do His will shall know His 
doctrine.” 
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IL “The content of this moral and religious teaching and 
practice of Jesus. The acceptance of this is the faith of the 
Christian.” First, ‘that it sets forth a principle which could be 
workable in our world, and the one principle potent enough to 


overcome our world.” Secondly, “because Jesus Himself, as 
we thus find and see Him, has utterly captured our moral will, 


our spiritual affections, our religious intuitions and imagination, 
and we are ready to follow Him to the world’s end. He certainly 
gave the assurance that all those who could and did accept His 
faith should overcome the world. Do we believe that?” 


III. His teaching is, first, the Fatherhood. 


Jesus comes at the end of a long historical process and 
uses the word Father constantly as it has never been used 
in any other religion, as the sign, the constant appellation 
of Deity... who has an infinite care for men as His 
moral children, so that the very hairs of their head are all 
numbered. This attributing to Deity the capacity and the 
will for infinite moral differentiation in His creatures is one 
of the most startling and original portions of the teaching 
of Jesus. . . . The Gospel recognizes that many men will be 
weak; many are consumed with restlessness; many are lost; 
but there is no ultimate reason, outside of the mystery of the 
will of man, according to Jesus, why this should be so. 


It would be worth while to quote the whole of this passage, but 
space forbids. ‘‘This teaching is even more potently set forth 
in the conduct of Jesus than in His sayings. What He says 
is the character of God was His own character.”’ ‘God is like 
Jesus,’ is more intelligible than ‘Jesus is like God.’ Here we 
are brought face to face with the personality of Jesus, and this 
seems to be the real fundamental of Christianity. It took the 
whole united intellectual activity of the Christian Church four 
centuries to answer the question: ‘‘Whom say ye that I am?” 
In spite of inadequate conceptions of personality, there has not 
yet been given a more satisfactory or practicable answer than 
that given at Nicea, 325 a. p. and at Chalcedon, 451 A.D. “The 
fundamental beliefs,” the author concludes, are— 


faith in the moral and religious supremacy of Jesus, in 
the terms of the active loyalty of the will to His principles 
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and standards of conduct, which loyalty finds its final sane. 
tion in the further faith, achieved through Him, that these 
principles and standards are of the essence of the Eternal 
Being, and that their exemplification, in motive and con- 
duct, is the most acceptable worship which mankind may 
offer Him. 


It is important to recognize these essential spiritual truths 
which lie beneath, and inspired and are enshrined in the lan- 
guage of the Creeds. Whatever may happen to that language, 
those truths must and will endure. It is no less important to 
realize that those truths must find expression in the intellectual 
forms of theology which the Christian consciousness uses in 
making its appeal to rational beings. It is also true that, by 
the general consent of Christendom for over sixteen centuries, 
that expression is embodied in the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds. , 


If it is to survive, as I for one have no slight doubt that 
it will, it will be because it can still command the allegiance 
of youth who possess both moral and intellectual integrity 
in this and the coming generations. 


In his lecture on Zhe Function of The Church in Modern 
Society, Dr. Gilkey frankly states that many things have changed; 
among them, to some extent at least, the position of the Church 
in public opinion and regard, although it remains “superior to any 
other agency in its moral authority and dynamic.” His first 
definition of the Church is inadequate, though perhaps all that 
could be expected. “We mean by the Church a social group 
formed by the union of individual Christians for common wor- 
ship and service.’ This is directly contrary to its most impor- 
tant meaning in the New Testament and during the first fifteen 
centuries of Christian history. 


The Church has as its first permanent function in human 
life, the support of the otherwise morally and religiously 
insufficient individual in his higher life. This moral and 
religious life is very often originated as an offspring from 
that life of the Church more or less directly. The life of 
the Church is a very real spiritual entity, as every live 
member of a living Church knows. 
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Why, then, has it not historical continuity? Is each ‘social 
group’ an original or spontaneous creation? Some questions 
like these must have come into the author's mind, for he goes 
on to speak of the “communion of saints’’ which “becomes a 
corporate life wider and deeper and mightier than that of any 
age or group, and able continually to call forth new life to 
reproduce and enrich itself.” 


This appears as by no means unreal or invalid when we 
consider the history and experience of all the ‘Catholic’ 
churches, and their sheer power to perpetuate themselves 
as institutions, with a minimum of the personal contact of 
individuals which Protestantism has always magnified. . . 
The Bible is a Church book. Though not written for 
ecclesiastical purposes [if not, then why?], it still remains 
true that it was collected, transmitted, preserved, and inter- 
preted in the Church. . . It is within the Church that His 
[Jesus's] memory, His portrait, His teachings, His spirit, 
have been kept alive. Surely not least among the age-long 
services of the Church has been this: that it has held up 
before mankind steadily the most important figure in human 
history. . . The orthodox Catholic doctrine of the Church 
as the repository and guardian of an authoritative tradition 
is simply, as dogmas so often are, the theological perversion 
and intellectual incrustation of a spiritual experience. It is 
not tradition which the Church ought to treasure up and 
transmit, but life — spiritual life. 


Substituting ‘interpretation’ for “(perversion and incrustation,” 
this is exactly what is claimed for the Catholic Church of history, 
as is proved by the author’s own statements. He comes still nearer 
to the truth when he says: “The Church serves as a kind of 
constant conductor of the divine life and presence into the midst 
of every community and into the heart of every member.” 
This exactly expresses the function of the Catholic Church, and 
rightly points out the true relation of each community to it. 
The supreme task of the Church, “the bringing in on earth of 
God’s Kingdom and the doing of His will among men can be 
adequately attempted, much less accomplished, only by an or- 
ganized society,’ for a “reason which our High Church friends 
have been far quicker to see and appropriate than we still individ- 
ualistic sectarians.’’ It is, briefly, that the Christian’ ideal for 
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human life is a social ideal, the Christian gospel a social gospel; 
and that therefore this ideal can be realized, this gospel effectively 
preached only through a society. This social task requires a 
social instrument—a Church—for its achievement. This great 
work can be accomplished not by any “social group of individual 
Christians,” nor by any number of such groups, but only by “a 
corporate life wider and deeper and mightier than that of any 
age or group,” having a continuity of life from Jesus Christ, the 
founder of His Church, which is His body, and endowed with 
the continual presence of His Spirit and power. This is one of 
the hopeful signs, of which there are many in our time, showing 
that the true meaning of the Church in Christian life is be- 
ing appreciated, and that the work of the ‘Catholic Churches’ 
is not in vain. 


CuHarRLes L. WELLS. 
The University of the South. 


AvuGusTUS BALDWIN LONGSTREET: A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. By John Donald Wade. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 392. 


There is something dramatically impossible in the average 
run of our public men, who have no great historic decisions to 
make, and so are without the symbols and trappings of power. 
In our day of self-dedication to Service and the Improvement 
of Conditions, they are conformers to unchangeable moulds of 
thought. Their ‘issues’ may be useful things to worry about; 
but to the student of society, to whom reality is the thing, their 
activities are shoddy stuff for a dramatic theme. To see a per- 
sonality wholly, one must see him not on a pedestal of issues, 
but in the flux of development and life. 

Such a personality was Augustus Baldwin Longstreet. He 
was flesh and blood of the society of pioneer America, “the 
most typical Georgian that ever made a speech, preached a 
sermon, or waged a controversial warfare” ; according to Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent, “a normal American,” by virtue of the 
social blend forming the population of the state. Clearly, Long- 
street deserves a memorial. Such a memorial to the man and 
his people has been erected by the present biographer. Against 
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the free, crude, sordid background of the mass, he has limned 
the full stature of the Judge. It is throughout a solid and 
exceilent achievement, showing unremitting industry, fine work- 
manship, and though the account is here and there cluttered and 
slow-moving, it is on the whole vivid, humorous and friendly. 

Longstreet was born in the frontier Georgia, in 1790, at 
Augusta, then a village of 1,100. It is a pleasure to linger over 
the boyhood of little ‘Gus’, to see the lad on his father’s thousand 
acres, his ambition “to out-run, out-jump, out-shoot, throw 
down and whip, any man in the district.” A hundred years ago 
life in Georgia was rough, care-free, intense, abundant. The 
true Georgian was stout in friendliness, and stout in drink. He 
took his whiskey straight, his politics was vehement, his religion 
exuberant, his amusements often cruel. Duelling, gander-pull- 
ing, racing, bloody fights, gambling, heavy eating, and heavier 
guzzling,— such were the common pursuits. People were simple 
and good-natured then in their gay crudities. A gargantuan 
generation of men! ‘For breakfast in those times [a quotation 
from Simms] they had hominy, waffles, ricecakes and fritters, 
with corresponding variety of meats—a dish of broiled par- 
tridges, a steak of venison and a dish of boiled eggs.” 

Life was simple, hearty, raw, in Georgia. The friendliness of 
the frontier obliterated even racial distinctions. Negro farm- 
hands sat down to meals with their masters, white folk patronized 
black medicine men, and great gentlemen received as guests 
black veterans of the Revolution. The comforts of life were 
few. Two rooms and an open hallway between them and a 
porch in front made the typical house. If two rooms were set 
above, it was luxuriousness; and if the front porch was a two- 
story affair, the house was thought of as “rivalling the ancient 
corrupt splendors of Europe.” Sandbags were commonly used 
to keep the wind from rushing in under the front door; blankets 
were swung over interior openings instead of doors. Teachers 
were the last commodities held to be of any utility. The town 
of Macon, with 3,000 inhabitants, had, as late as 1831, not one 
schoolmaster. 

‘Gus’ had a good education for his times, suck as was open 
then to the sons of gentlemen and ministers. He studied the 
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classics at Yale, and law at Litchfield, Connecticut. He was at 
various times lawyer, politician, farmer, judge, patron of medical 
education, preacher, teacher, college president, author, editor, 
scholar, naturalist, and at all times a flute-player. 

In his alertness for the main chance, too, he was a true 
American, aggressive, working for concrete ends. It was well 
enough to rhapsodize in the columns of his Sewtine/ over Gen- 
eral Lafayette’s visit to Augusta, but why miss the chance of 
selling to the state a horse for the general for the handsome price 
of $170? He was always lending out small sums of money at 
good interest, exacting double if not paid on time; always 
trading in real estate, or turning over a clever sale of blacks 
for a friend. He was honest with himself, but practical. He 
was zealous in the cause of temperance, yet printed conspic- 
uously in his paper an advertisement of whiskey stills. There 
was public disapproval, but he made jest of his moral incon- 
gruity, declaring he will print it ‘just as long as it pays the 
printer’s tariff. . . . the still in our paper is a very small one; 
just fit for rose-water and peppermint —not whiskey.” Even in 
the heat of his religious enthusiasm he took time to go up with 
the crowd into northwest Georgia when gold was discovered 
there. Relentlessly open-minded he was for moral uplift. As 
a Methodist preacher, he attacked whiskey, gambling, and the 
abominable waltz, yet the flute-player in him differed violently 
from the brethren in his defence of instrumental music in church. 
Longstreet, in his sermons, would neither weep, nor stamp, nor 
scream, in the pulpit. Was it necessary to turn showman for 
the glory of God? 

From the ministry the logical step was to a college pres- 
idency, first at Emory College, then in the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. In those days students paid 
fifty dollars a year for rent, fuel and tuition; bought their 
whiskey from the passing cotton trains; rode furiously across the 
campus at midnight; beat pans under the president’s window; 
stole his chickens. He taught them Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy, Rhetoric, Evidences of Christianity, Logic and Political 
Economy. He held that the ideal college president was one 
‘whose textbook in morals is the Bible, and whose lessons in 
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physics all begin and end with its author.” He would rather 
see the college demolished, he averred, if its culture presumed 
to weaken “the self-sacrificing spirit of primitive Methodism.” 
Science was anathema. Later he thought of the Civil War as 
essentially a struggle between a ‘“Christ-taught band” and a 
“science-taught band”. With the Bible in hand he defended 
slavery. 

Few men have done more than Longstreet to fan the flames 
of hatred and secession. But when the dreaded conflict ap- 
proached, his spirit quailed within him. He rushed into print, 
calling ‘‘to put aside passion and hear patiently and thought- 
fully,” for war was ‘not only bootless, desperate, but wholly 
unnecessary.” It was too late. His students deserted the class- 
rooms, against his protests. Then he disbanded the faculty, 
resigned, and joined the cause as chaplain to the South Carolina 
militia. Once at war, none was more militant. 

“Home” is the closing chapter, the saddened, mellowed even- 
ing of Longstreet’s life. Old, bent, compelled to sit down for 
weakness, he preaches sometimes on a Sunday to a dejected 
congregation. ‘Ah, they had learned in catastrophe, those 
people, that somewhere God must square life to accord with 
justice, lest otherwise it prove unthinkable.” New life, too, is 
seen springing at the door of the tomb, a rejuvenated life. 
Young Edward Mayes, of the Judge’s household, believes that 
abolition would unlock the riches of the South, under the 
“glorious revolution of the labor system.’’ The old Judge, 
though wistfully despondent, would look with the young man 
to the future. But no idle waiting for him, no vain aged re- 
pining. There were always articles to write, the work of grafting 
fruit-trees, critical research in the Bible to strip certain passages 
of old interpretations, and so he studies Hebrew at eighty for the 
task at hand. So he continued, always at work, assertive, to 
the end ; and so he passed, his own finger feeling the last slow 
beat of his pulse, with all kingliness. 

E. M. Kaypen, 


The University of the South. 
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HEARING. By Robert M. Ogden, Professor of Education in Cornell Univer- 
sity. New York: Harcourt, Braceand Company. 1924. Pp. xiii, 351. 
The author has in this book undertaken an account of the 

phenomena of hearing, on the basis of the experimental and 
theoretical literature of the subject. He has not only set forth 
the known facts and prevalent theories, but has also evaluated 
and interpreted them, and, where possible, has attempted to reach 
some conclusions. His interest in the subject is, in the main, 
psychological; but, as he tells us in the Preface, he hopes 
that all who take an interest in the sense of hearing may “find 
the book clear and informing,” and he would be “ gratified if 
the teacher, the musician, the linguist, and the medical prac- 
titioner—especially if he be an otologist—could each find some- 
thing to help him in the solution of his special problems.” It is 
evident that the author has set himself a difficult task: one that 
will require a wide and intimate knowledge and, if the book is 
to be well balanced, a skilful manipulation of materials. 

The psychological interest has determined the plan and method 
of the greater part of the book. The first chapter is devoted to 
Physical Sound, but only so much of it is treated as will describe 
the stimuli which impinge upon the ear. The second chapter 
deals with The Organ of Hearing, but again only to the extent 
that will satisfy the psychological demands laid upon it. The 
next five chapters are purely psychological. The first three of 
these deal with the simplest types of auditory experience,—Tones, 
Vocables, and Noise. They are distinguished by the way in 
which the attributes of sound—in particular those of volume and 
pitch—are integrated ; in tones pitch emerges from volume as a 
sharp salient, in vocables pitch is diffused, and in noise pitch is 
subordinated ; the latter has, however, in addition, a “rough 
dullness or a sharp brightness occasioned by an asymmetry of 
the sound wave.” The next chapter takes up the perception of 
Tonal Fusion, which results from the simultaneous sounding of 
two harmonic tones. The contribution of the author to this 
problem is a new theory of fusion based upon physiological in- 
tegrations that are in part congenital, and in part acquired. The 
final chapter of this group, entitled The Character of Sounds, is 
concerned with the way in which sounds “behave or function,” 
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particularly when they occur in succession. The principal prob- 
lem involved is that of tonality, or tonal relationships. These re- 
lationships are governed by several principles, which are, in the 
exposition, set forth as the law of the tonic, the law of cadence, 
the law of return, and the law of equal intervals. The further 
questions of tonality as an attribute, of absolute pitch-memory, 
of the basis of tonality, and of the character of vocables and of 
noise, are also discussed. 

With the fundamental characteristics of audition out of the 
way, the author next treats in four chapters of the more com- 
plex patterns of auditory experience. There is first a chapter 
on Scales, which begins with an examination of the origin of 
scales, and then takes up the acoustical analysis of the Greek, 
modern diatonic, Oriental, and whole-tone scales. Then follow 
chapters on Language and Music. Both subjects are handled 
topically: the former as Expression, Communication, Phonetics, 
Rhythm and Rhyme, Cadence, and the Science of Prosody; the 
latter as The Elusive Nature of Music, Melody, Primitive Music, 
Harmonic Interval, ‘Futurism’ in Music, Musical Idiom, and 
the Principles of Harmony. The fourth chapter in this group 
is a report of the numerous investigations of the Localization 
of Sound. The book ends with chapters on the Pathology of 
Hearing, and on Aural Education. The latter, in addition to 
brief essays on aural education in speech and in music, contains 
a critique of the tests which have been devised for determining 
the degree of musical talent. There follow a bibliography of 150 
titles, and an excellent index. 

The subject as a whole is not treated at a uniform level. The 
first half is systematic psychology, and since its chief contribu- 
tion—a theory of attributive integration—is one that psychology 
is only beginning to envisage, the lay reader will with difficulty 
understand it; the second half is less systematic, less theoretical, 
more factual, and, as a result, much easier reading. Further- 
more, despite Dr. Ogden’s psychological interest in all the 
phases of hearing, the latter part of the book is, by force of cir- 
cumstances, less psychological and more acoustical, zsthetical, 
or technological, according to the topic in hand. The author 
has neither failed to distinguish these various points of view, 
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nor has he allowed his readers to confound them. Physics, 
physiology, and technology are either treated in special chapters, 
or, if a change of view within a chapter is necessary, the reader 
is, as a rule, given due notice. Moreover, discrimination is 
usually made between sound regarded as given and described 
in its own right, and sound taken as meaningful,—a discrim- 
ination which serves also to distinguish the purely psychological, 
the logical and zsthetical attitudes. 

On the side of content, the chapter on language is hardly a 
fair picture of our knowledge of the subject, and the book needs 
a chapter on auditory rhythm. There are also minor instances 
in which one might disagree as regards the value assigned to 
certain experiments, and interpretations given to certain results. 
In all other respects, however, the whole field of hearing is 
adequately covered: its many and various facts are wisely selected 
and accurately reported. Dr. Ogden’s own contributions in the 
form of hypotheses, of interpretations, and of the rounding up of 
facts are always interesting, and they either point a way to further 
work, or else offer solutions which in any future consideration of 
the same problems must be taken into account. 

H. P. WE Lp. 


Cornell University. 


THE SENSE OF Humor. By Max Eastman. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. xii, 257. 

There have been many theories of the comic, from Plato and 
Aristotle down to Hobbes, Spinoza, Hegel, Richter, Meredith 
and Bergson. The Derisionists have disengaged one part of the 
truth, the Disappointists another. The present author follows 
Otto Schauer and others in intimately associating play and 
humor. Certainly, not all play is laughter, but it may fairly be 
said that most really free and freeing laughter requires at least 
the momentary adoption of the play motive and manner. Berg- 
son’s insistence on the appeal of the comic to “intelligence, 
pure and simple’’ should refer rather to laughing-at than to 
laughing-with, which latter process is, to our thinking, emo- 
tionally impelled. Walter Pater is right in identifying true hu- 
mor with “the laughter which blends with tears, and even 
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with the sublimities of the imagination . . . in its most exquisite 
moments [it] is one with pity.” For if there be a tragic katharsis 
of pity and fear, we may find in thoughtful comedy its own 
katharsis of pity and sympathy and love. “Humor in its 
highest aspects,” said the late Churton Collins, “is the smile 
on Wisdom’s lips.” 

Mr. Eastman’s own theory is capably developed, and his 
patient review of the history of the subject is so useful that we 
hope it may be even further elaborated in future editions. 

G. H. C. 


JosEPpH CONRAD: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. By Ford Madox Ford. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1924. Pp. vii, 276. 


This strange ‘biography’ in five Parts follows the advice of 
Polonius to Reynaldo, seeking by indirections to find directions 
out, itself employing the zigzag formula evolved, says Mr. Ford 
(Hueffer) by Conrad and himself, and insisted upon even in the 
more steadily projected movement of Part III. It is, in a word, 
an impressionistic remembering and recording of relations and 
values, a sort of novelistic portraiture. The author, of course, 
is in a position to write thus, for he was Conrad’s friend and 
collaborated with him in Romance, The Inheritors, etc. 

That is to say, partly in a favorable position, but not 
altogether, for, were it not for his humor and his occasionally 
saving self-criticism, Mr. Ford’s very marked egotism would 
soon bore the reader and prevent him from recognizing the 
value of the present contribution to an analysis and appraisal © 
of Conrad’s character, mind, equipment, and product. And no 
doubt this same egotism is responsible for certain claims ascribed 
to memory. Mr. Ford asserts, for instance (demurringly —but 
then, why assert at all?) that Conrad regarded him as his “‘lit- 
erary godfather” (pp. 92-94); and that Amy Foster was originally 
his own short story, “‘which Conrad took over and entirely re- 
wrote” (p. 127). Mrs. Conrad, in a recent letter to the London 
Times Literary Supplement, denies that her husband “ever 
poached on Mr. Hueffer’s vast stock of plots and material,”’ and 
testifies that ‘‘a concrete plot, or detailed statement of fact, no 
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matter how interesting, would never have been the least use” 
to Conrad. Mrs. Conrad places the years of intimacy between 
Conrad and Hueffer as between 1898 and 1909, and says that the 
two met seldom after 1909, and not once at Conrad’s sug- 
gestion. She insists that Hueffer was neither literary adviser 
nor literary godfather to her husband, and is obviously out of 
patience with his book. 

It is not difficult to see why. Mr. Ford relishingly refers to 
himself four times as “the finest stylist in England’’ before 
working back to the fact that this had been said of him by 
Henley. He once varies the phrase thus: “an acknowledged 
master of English’ (does an acknowledged master make an 
adverb modify a noun, as in “the almost impossibility” on page 
139?), and again he declares that he writes French better than 
English, “precisely because he knows French worse; in English 
he can go gaily on exulting in his absolute command of the 
tongue.” He claims credit for “all the women in the books we 
wrote together ;”’ tells us how listlessly and disdainfully he used 
to turn out historical novels and books of connected essays; and 
finally explains his egotism by quoting from Stephen Crane :— 


You must not be offended by Hueffer’s manner. He 
patronizes Mr. James. He patronizes Mr. Conrad. Of 
course he patronizes me, and he will patronize Almighty 
God when they meet, but God will get used to it, for 
Hueffer is all right. (p. 247). 


Difficult as it may be, then, to deduce much of permanent 
worth about Conrad from a series of recollections so con- 
ditioned and so largely unverifiable, we do get something of 
an impression of the physical Conrad, of his nervous enthu- 
siasms and generous modesties, of his manner of speech, glance 
and gesture; of his attachment to the shipshape life, to the ideal 
of Fidelity; of the influences upon him of Marryatt, Cooper, 
W. H. Hudson, Maupassant, Flaubert especially, and other 
stylists; of the meaning of England to him; of his views of the 
purposes and processes of the novel; and of his contacts with 
Mr. Wells and with Mr. Galsworthy. These are so choppily 
presented, however, that we can hardly concede the writer a 
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real mastery of the inversive method. What success his por- 
trait has depends rather upon the peculiar glow and crackle 
of his retrospections than upon finely considered inversive 
mappings. The account in Part Five of the days at Bruges 
and Knocke makes lively reading, but, like most of the book, 
it discloses manner rather than soul; or, if soul sometimes 
through manner, yet rarely and too slightly. 

Conrad once told the reviewer that the writing of verse 
seemed a mystery to him—a statement that surprised as coming 
from so great a master of poetic prose—although he recognized, 
of course, that prose has its own rhythmic laws and movements. 
Mr. Ford says that his friend greatly admired Christina Ros- 
setti’s verses, but knew little of English verse generally. ‘We 
agreed that a poem was not that which was written in verse, 
but that, either verse or prose, that had constructive beauty.” 
(p. 30). And everywhere “he desired to write prose of extreme 
limpidity.” (p. 229). Yes; Conrad’s faithful cadences, dreamily 
distant, or sonorously cumulative, or stoically dooming, are in 
tone and idiom an imperishable accession to English prose 
style. They are compact of imagination, thought, music and 
an authentic emotion. They are written on the heart. 

G. H. C. 


A Most FRIENDLY FAREWELL TO SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Henry 
Robarts. Transcribed, with a short Introduction, by E. M_ Blackie, 
Chaplain to the King, Archdeacon of Stow Canon and Precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. Pp 
ix, 15. 

There is a copy of this rare pamphlet in the Library of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and another, apparently, in America. Robarts, 
or Roberts, a ‘‘man of Devon,’’ and possibly a ‘‘sworn Esquire’’ 
of Queen Elizabeth and afterwards a courtier of James I, 
eulogizes Drake on the latter’s departure for the West Indies 
in 1585, conparing him to Alexander and David and denouncing 
his enemies. Then follow two rhyming farewells, one addressed 
to Drake and to his ‘‘Gentlemen Followers,’’ the other to ‘‘the 
saylers and souldiours appointed for this exploite.’’ 
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THE NATURE, PRACTICE AND History OF ART. By H. Van Buren 
Magonigle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. xx, 319. 


THE APPRECIATION OF ART. By Eugen Neuhaus, Associate Professor of 
Art in the University of California. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1924, 
Pp. xvi, 250. 


Both of these manuals are intended to introduce those who 
know little of the fine arts into their history, processes and 
intentions. Mr. Magonigle, who is a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects and author of Zhe Renaissance and other 
books, has produced an attractively clear and straightforward 
account of his subject, elementary enough for the tyro yet not 
too rigidly compressed nor too anxious about its organization. 
It embraces two parts, the first dealing with definitions and the 
various artistic techniques, the second with historical movements 
and tendencies in art, the whole being richly illustrated. 


Professor Neuhaus mingles history with critical deduction and 
appreciation of values in art, relating these to social and economic 
forces and to education. He, too, has a clear and interesting 
style, but seeks to make his book rather more definitely an 
adaptable academic text. The illustrations are adequate and 
the treatment zsthetically and socially stimulating. 


THE BACKGROUND OF GRAyY’s ELEGY: A STUDY IN THE TASTE FOR 
MELANCHOLY POETRY, 1700-1751. By Amy Louise Reed, Professor of 
English in Vassar College. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1924. Pp. ix, 270. 

This survey of the field indicated in the title, although con- 
fessedly incomplete, will be of use to students of eighteenth- 
century literature and of the principle of artistic melancholy, 
with the history of which Dr. Reed seems to be better ac- 
quainted than with its psychology. 
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